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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 

have  thousands  of  acres  of  wonderfully  productive  land  for 
sale  in  Southern  British  Columbia  at  extremely  low  prices. 

62 14  CENTS   PER  ACRE  CASH  AND  62  J4  CENTS 
EACH    YEAR    EOR    SEVEN    YEARS   THEREAFTER 

secures  a  British  Columbia  Farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  the  British  Columbia  Southern;  Columbia  and 
Kootenay  and  Columbia  and  Western  Railway  Companies' 
Land  Grants.  These  Farm  Lands  are  eminently  suited  for 
the  raising  of 

FRUIT,  GRAIN  OR  STOCK 

and  may  be  purchased  on  the  above  terms. 


120,112  POUNDS  OP  VEGETABLES  PROM  TEN  ACRES 
AND  $5,030.00  IN  PRUIT  PROM  SIX  ACRES  ARE 
EXAMPLES  OP  WHAT  THIS  LAND  CAN  DO. 

TIMBER  LANDS  of  the  highest  character  situated  in 
these  Grants  are  also  offered  Tor  sale  in  blocks  of  from 
640  acres  upwards. 


SHIPPING  PACILITIES  UNSURPASSED 
EASY  TRANSPORTATION. 


Regulations  g-overning  the  sale  of  these  lands  will  be  found  on 
page  56  of  this  pamphlet,  and  further  maps,  application  forms 
and  literature  will  be  supplied  on  request,  by 

J.S.DENNIS,  MANAGER,  IRRIGATION,  ALBERTA  &  B.  C.  LANDS, 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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Hastings  Street,  VanQOuver,  B.C.    A  Modern  and  Busy  Thoroughfare. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION,  RESOURCES, 
POSSIBILITIES   &   OPPORTUNITIES. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  the  western  maritime  province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  is  an  irregular  quadrangle  about  700  miles  from  north 
to  south  and  averaging  400  miles  in  width,  lying  between  latitudes 
40  and  60  degrees  north.  Its  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  Yukon 
and  Mackenzie  territories,  the  eastern  by  the  Province  of  Alberta,  the 
southern  by  the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington  and  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  its  western  shores  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  of 
British  Columbia  has  been  set  down  at  395,000  square  miles,  equalling 
252,800,000  acres.     Estimated  population  320,000  exclusive  of  Asiatics. 

Four  principal  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  the  province  from  north 
to  south,  these  being  the  Rocky  and  Selkirk  on  the  east,  the  Coast  and 
Island  on  the  west.  Portions  of  the  Selkirk  range  are  known  as  the  Purcell, 
Gold  and  Cariboo  mountains.  Between  these  and  skirting  the  western 
base  of  the  Rocky  range  is  a  remarkable  valley  some  700  miles  in  length. 
Extending  northward  from  the  International  boundary  and  westward  of 
the  Selkirks  to  the  Coast  Range  is  a  vast  plateau  varying  from  200  to  3000 
feet  above  sea  level,  broken  by  mountains  seldom  rising  above  the  timber 
limit  and  forming  slopes  and  benches  of  fine  agricultural  and  pasture 
land.  This  interior  plateau  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  cross  range 
gradually  merging  into  the  Arctic  Slope.  Of  this  interior  plateau  Professor 
Macoun  writes:  "The  whole  of  British  Columbia  south  of  52  degrees  and 
east  of  the  Coast  Range  is  a  grazing  country  up  to  3500  feet  and  a  farming 
country  up  to  2500  feet  where  irrigation  is  possible,"  and  this  statement 
has  been  shown  to  be  well  founded  by  actual  experiment. 

LAKES  AND  RIVERS. 

The  lake  system  is  very  extensive  and  important  as  providing  largely 
for  local  transportation.  Some  of  the  principal  lakes  are:  Atlin,  211,000 
acres;  Babine,  196,000  acres;  Chilco,  109,700  acres;  Kootenay,  141,120 
acres;  Upper  Arrow,  64,500  acres;  Lower  Arrow,  40,960  acres;  Okanagan, 
86,240  acres;  Shuswap,  79,150  acres;  Harrison,  78,400  acres;  also  the 
Windermere,  Upper  Columbia,  Adams  and  Kamloops  Lakes  are  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  of  British  Columbia  is  its  position  as  the 
watershed  of  the  North  Pacific  slope.  With  the  exception  of  the  Colorado, 
all  the  large  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  their  sources  in  this 
province.  The  Columbia,  which  rises  within  150  miles  of  the  International 
Boundary,  traverses  the  province  600  miles  before  entering  Washington, 
U.  S.  A.,  where  it  becomes  the  principal  waterway  of  that  state.  The 
Eraser  is  750  miles  long;  the  Skeena  300;  the  South  Thompson  130;  and 
the  North  Thompson  300  miles,  while  scarcely  less  important  are  the 
Kootenay,  Naas,  Stikine,  Liard  and  the  Peace.  These  rivers  with  their 
tributaries  drain  an  area  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 
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Water  power  is  widely  distributed  and  practically  unlimited,  pro- 
viding cheap  power  to  operate  electric  plants,  driveways  for  logs,  irriga- 
tion and  other  purposes. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  British  Columbia  are  varied  by  the  Japanese 
current  and  the  moisture  laden  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  exercising 
a  moderating  influence  upon  the  climate  of  the  coast  and  for  at  least  a 
hundred  miles  inland.  In  great  part  these  moist  winds  are  arrested  by 
the  Coast  Range,  but  the  higher  currents  carry  the  moisture  on  to  the 
loftier  peaks  of  the  Selkirks,  causing  heavy  snowfall  by  which  they  are 
distinguished.  Thus  a  series  of  wet  and  dry  belts  are  formed,  the  latter 
getting  the  larger  part  of  its  water  supply  from  rivers  and  creeks  instead 
of  actual  precipitation.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  purity  of  the 
air,  and  freedom  from  malaria  make  the  dry  belt  of  British  Columbia 
an  ideal  country  for  those  suffering  from  insomnia,  nervous  and  rheumatic 
affections. 

The  climate  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Coast  generally  corresponds 
eery  closely  with  that  of  the  south  and  west  of  England,  one  authority 
likening  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island  to  that  part  of  the  south 
of  France  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  district  immediately 
around  Vancouver  City  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  Heavy  snowfall 
and  severe  frosts  very  seldom  occur. 

These  unique  atmospheric  conditions,  combined  with  the  scenic 
grandeur,  give  a  charm  to  life  in  British  Columbia,  enabling  one  to  live 
outdoors  under  conditions  almost  ideal.  Wild  flowers  abound,  and  the 
floral  beauty  of  the  old  world  can  be  easily  reproduced  in  this  province. 
In  fact  British  Columbia  presents  all  the  climatic  and  other  features  to  be 
met  with  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

RESOURCES. 

To  say  British  Columbia  is  "mineralized  all  over"  is  merely  repeat- 
ing a  well  worn  platitude,  scarcely  a  day  passing  without  reports  of  fresh 
discoveries  from  prospectors.  The  coal  measures  now  being  operated  are 
large  enough  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  centuries,  while  others  hitherto 
untouched,  of  equal  extent,  are  known  to  exist.  Iron  exists  in  abundance, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  precious  metals,  including  quicksilver. 
The  province  also  contains  the  greatest  compact  area  of  timber  in  North 
America,  of  so  much  value  as  a  national  asset  that  the  Government  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  place  some  restriction  on  the  exportation  and  waste 
of  past  years.  British  Columbia  salmon  fisheries  are  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world,  the  sheltered  spawning  grounds  of  the  interior,  many  of  them 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Coast,  now  under  Government  control,  seem- 
ingly providing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish.  British  Columbia  fresh 
salmon  in  the  pink  of  condition  are  now  placed  on  the  English  market  and 
sold  at  satisfactory  prices,  thus  supplementing  the  already  extensive  trade 
in  the  canned  product.  Other  fish,  including  halibut  and  sturgeon,  are 
also  plentiful  in  Western  salt  waters.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  of  the  province  is  settled  upon  and  not  twenty  per  cent,  under 
cultivation.  Much  agricultural  land  is  being  planted  with  fruit  trees,  the 
value  increasing  with  the  enormous  production  of  first  class  fruit  of  every 
variety.  Petroleum  deposits  have  long  been  known  to  exist  in  various 
parts,  but  exploitation  is  not  far  advanced.*"  Nature  has  been  very  prodigal 
in  all  the  essentials  for  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life  and  the  potential 
value  of  the  natural  resources  of  British  Columbia  cannot  be  estimated, 
they  are  only  waiting  the  influx  of  capital  and  labor  to  develop  them. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 


In  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  so  large  a  trade  per  capita  as  in  British 
Columbia,  this  proportion  increasing  with  active  development.  Returns 
for  1909  show  a  total  trade  of  $43,000,000,  made  up  of  $21,000,000  imports 
and  $22,000,000  exports. 

The  leading  articles  exported  are  fish,  coal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
timber,  masts,  spars,  furs  and  skins,  whale  products,  fish  oil,  hops  and 
fruit.  The  United  States  takes  a  large  share  of  the  exported  coal,  and 
immense  quantities  of  lumber  are  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  South  Africa 
China,  Japan,  India,  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Australia.  To  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Eastern  Canada,  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Australia  and  Japan  a  large  proportion  of  canned  and  pickled    salmon 
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Shaughnessy  Heights,  Vancouver's  splendid  residential  district. 


is  shipped.  The  prairie  provinces  to  the  east  are  always  customers  for 
every  class  of  fruit,  fish,  rough  and  dressed  lumber.  This  inter-provincial 
trade  is  due  to  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  in  part  of  the  export  trade,  the  Company  pro- 
viding a  magnificent  fleet  of  steamships  running  to  Japan,  China,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Hawaii. 

The  merchant  marine  of  the  province  is  steadily  increasing.  Naviga- 
tion returns  for  1909  show  5000  sea- going  vessels  sailed  from  B.  C.  ports 
and  that  20,000  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  representing  in 
all  9,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  the  principal  railway  in  British  Columbia, 
operating  1700  miles  on  two  trunk  lines  with  several  branches.  The  main 
line  enters  the  province  via  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  the  second  by  way 
of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass.     Steamboat  connections  are  made  on  the  inland 
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lakes  and  the  progressive  policy  of  the  Company  ensures  admirable  local 
facilities  as  well  as  for  through  traffic  to  outside  points.  In  this  way  the 
prosperity  of  British  Columbia  has  been  developed  and  built  up,  remote 
mines  and  timbers  limit  being  brought  into  touch  with  smelters  and  lumber 
mills  by  means  of  branch  lines.  New  territories  of  considerable  extent 
are  also  being  opened  up,  notably  by  the  Nicola,  Kamloops  and  Similka- 
meen  Railway,  from  Spence's  Bridge  southeastward,  and  the  Kootenay 
Central  Railway  from  Golden  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company's  main 
line  to  Jukeson  on  the  Crow's  Nest  Branch,  opening  up  the  fertile  Winder- 
mere Valley. 

In  addition  to  passenger  and  freight  steamers  operating  on  the  Koote- 
nay, Arrow  and  Okanagan  Lakes,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  maintains 
a  large  fleet  of  ocean  and  coasting  vessels  of  considerable  size,  plying 
between  North  British  Columbia,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  West  Coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  Alaskan  ports,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Seattle,  Nan- 
aimo,  Ladysmith  and  Comox. 

The  Princess  Victoria  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Clyde-built  boats, 
ply  between  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Seattle,  and  during  the  summer  season 
make  the  triangular  run  daily. 

The  Royal  Mail  Empress  Liners,  world-renowned  for  safety,  speed 
and  comfort,  make  regular  voyages  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  to  Japan 
and  China.  Canadian-Australian  liners  from  the  same  ports  to  and  from 
Hawaii,  Fiji,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  give  a  service  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired.  All  of  these  fleets  are  being  constantly  added  to  by  up-to- 
date  vessels. 

)  On  Vancouver  Island,  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  runs 
from  Victoria  to  Cameron  Lake,  108  miles.  The  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo 
Railway  Company's  land  grant  comprises  1,200,000  acres,  requiring  the 
extension  of  the  line  to  Comox  and  Campbell  River  and  the  building  of 
branches  to  Alberni  and  Cowichan  Lake.  The  E.  &  N.  Railway  is  now 
operating  from  Victoria  to  Alberni. 

DISTRICTS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

British  Columbia  is  at  present  divided  into  the  following  districts. 

Square  Miles.         Acres. 

Kootenay 23,500  15,060,000 

Yale 24,300  15,850,000 

Lillooet 16,100  10,300,000 

Westminster 7,660  4,900,000 

Cariboo 150,500  96,350,000 

Cassiar 150,000  96,000,000 

Comox  (Mainland) 7,100  4,550,000 

Vancouver  Island 16,400  10,000,000 


395,560        253,010,000 

The  foregoing  figures  are  given  approximately  to  approach  round 
figures  as  near  as  possible. 

THE  KOOTENAYS. 

Kootenay  District  or  "The  Kootenay s"  forms  the  southeastern 
portion  of  British  Columbia,  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  is  drained  by  the  Columbia  and  Kootenay  Rivers.  East  Kootenay 
contains  a  large  extent  of  agricultural  land,  some  of  which  requires  irriga- 
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tion,  but  suited  to  fruit  growing  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables. 
Most  of  the  land  is  well  timbered,  and  lumbering,  next  to  mining,  is  the 
principal  industry.  There  are  considerable  areas  of  fertile  land  in  West 
Kootenay,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  being  utilized  for  fruit  growing.  The 
fame  of  the  Kootenay  mines  is  world-wide,  the  mountains  being  rich  in 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead,  and  the  eastern  valleys  are  underlaid  v;ith 
coal  and  petroleum.  British  Columbia  has  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  Kootenay  and  as  a  consequence,  many  prosperous  cities  and  towns 
have  been  established.  The  development  of  the  Crow's  Nest  coal  fields 
and  the  revival  in  metalliferous  mining  has  caused  a  rapid  increase  in 
population,  especially  in  East  Kootenay,  where  it  is  estimated  to  have 
more  than  trebled  since  1901. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  EAST  KOOTENAY. 

Golden,  a  pretty  little  prairie  town  situated  close  to  the  Canyon  of 
the  Kicking  Horse  River,  which  forms  the  means  of  ingress  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  is  reached  from  the  East  after  seven  hours  of  doubling 
and  twisting  amongst  the  monster  peaks  of  the  mighty  Rockies.  The 
range  on  the  West  side  of  the  Columbia  River  Valley  is  that  of  the  Selkirks 
standing  in  massive  array  en  echelon  for  many  a  mile.  Between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Selkirks  flows  the  Columbia  River,  one  hundred  miles 
of  which  southward  is  here  navigable.     The  trip  occupies  two  days  and 


"  Hives  of  Industry."    Bee  Keeping  is  profitable  in  British  Columbia. 

nights  and  is  one  of  the  finest  river  trips  in  the  province,  the  banks  show- 
ing prosperous  ranches  flanked  by  mountain  ranges.  The  large  lagoons 
and  creeks  tributary  to  the  Columbia  River  are  teeming  with  wild  fowl 
and  well  stocked  with  mountain  trout.  One  mile  west  of  Golden  and 
immediately  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Raiway  main  line  the  Railway 
Company  has  erected  a  number  of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
Swiss  Guides.  This  village  is  on  the  lines  of  a  village  in  Switzerland 
and  each  house  has  sufficient  land  apportioned  to  it  for  the  raising  of 
vegetables,  poultry,  etc.    Heretofore  these  Guides  have  been  imported  by 
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the  C.  p.  R.  yearly  for  the  use  and  safety  of  tourists  at  the  mountain 
hotels,  but  now  there  has  been  established,  in  this  model  village  of  "Edel- 
weiss," a  colony  of  Swiss  Guides  with  their  wives  and  families  who  will 
hereafter  make  Canada  their  home.  Golden  possesses  a  bank,  churches, 
hotels,  a  newspaper  and  the  usual  means  of  social  intercourse,  including  a 
curling  and  hockey  club.  ^ 

The  Kootenay  Central  Railway  joining  the  main  line  at  Golden  and 
the  Crow's  Nest  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  at 
Jukeson,  has  been  constructed  for  forty  miles  south  from  Golden,  and  on 
this  line  the  C.  P.  R.  have  established  the  new  Townsites  of  Mallett, 
Parsons,  Alton  and  Spillimacheen.  Immediately  surrounding  each  of 
these  Townsites  is  a  considerable  area  of  land  eminently  suitable  for  fruit 
growing,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Railway  Company  to  clear  and  stump 
this  land  and  have  same  open  for  sale  in  ten  acre  blocks  as  ready-made 
fruit  farms.  This  land  will  be  on  sale  in  the  fall  of  1912,  at  reasonable 
prices  and  easy  terms  of  payment,  extending  over  a  period  of  from  eight  to 
ten  years.  Full  particulars  regarding  same  can  be  had  from  the  British 
Columbia  Land  Department,  C.  P.  R.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Wilmer  and  Athlemar  are  two  small  towns  with  hotels  and  stores 
on  the  Windermere  Lake  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Canterbury  is  at  its 
outlet. 

Windermere  Lake  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  ten  miles  long  by  two  miles 
broad,  the  width  varying  where  the  coast  line  is  broken  by  bays  and  pro- 
jecting points.  On  the  east  bank  is  the  town  of  Windermere  occupying 
a  charming  site,  commanding  splendid  views  of  mountain  and  lake  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  Near  there  will  also  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  log 
hut  built  by  David  Thompson,  astronomer  and  surveyor,  the  first  white 
man  to  enter  the  Valley  some  hundred  years  ago. 

WINDERMERE  DISTRICT. 

This  district  is  being  rapidly  opened  up,  and  with  the  advent  of  the 
Kootenay  Central  Railway,  will  become  one  of  the  foremost  districts 
in  British  Columbia  for  agriculture  and  fruit  growing.  It  possesses  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  large  areas  of  bench  land  instead  of  deep 


British  Columbia  is  particularly  suitable  for  poultry  raising  in  commercial  quantities.^ 
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valleys  usually  found  at  the  foot  of  mountain  ranges.  This  land  is  singu- 
larly free  from  rock  and  is  composed  of  rich  fertile  soil,  with  sufficient 
timber  for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  for  domestic  purposes.  Water 
for  irrigation  is  plentiful  and  can  be  brought  on  land  for  minimum  expense. 
To  the  south  of  Windermere  Lake  lies  the  Upper  Columbia  Lake,  connected 
to  the  former  by  Mud  Lake,  a  shallow  piece  of  water  which  can  be  forded 
in  places.  Throughout  the  whole  district  are  numerous  medicinal  springs, 
amongst  the  most  widely  known  being  those  of  "Sinclair  "  and  "Fairmont." 
The  present  means  of  access  to  the  valley  is  by  boat  on  the  Columbia 
River  from  Golden  in  the  north,  and  southward  are  splendid  Government 
roads  open  for  team  or  automobiles  at  all  times.  A  new  automobile  road 
is  being  constructed  across  the  mountains  from  Banff,  and  when  open  for 
travel  will  make  one  of  the  finest  tourist  roads  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion. 

Climate. 

Windermere  Valley  is  remarkably  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Summer  heat  is  moderate  and  winter,  generally  speaking,  mild.  Snow- 
fall is  extremely  light,  in  fact  cattle  and  horses  range  the  year  round  in 
open  pasture.  Good  qualities  of  apples,  cherries  and  smaller  fruits  can 
be  and  are  being  produced,  and  it  is  yet  an  undecided  question  whether 
grapes  and  peaches  can  be  grown  commercially.  Amongst  the  varieties  of 
apples  suitable  to  the  soil  are  the  well-known  "Wealthy"  and  "Fameuse." 
All  the  smaller  fruits  can  be  produced  in  abundance,  also  potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  garden  stuff. 

On  the  west  shore  of  Windermere  Lake,  the  Columbia  Valley  Irrigated 
Fruit  Lands  Limited,  Head  Office,  Wilmer,  have  extensive  irrigated  lands, 
divided  into  areas  of  ten  to  eighty  acres,  for  sale,  on  easy  terms,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $75.00  per  acre  upwards. 


KOOTENAY  RIVER. 

Going  southward  from  Windermere  District,  at  Canal  Flats  the  road 
leaves  the  Columbia  and  enters  the  Kootenay  Valley  with  its  thousands  of 
acres  of  rich,  arable,  and  fruit  growing  soil,  millions  of  timber  trees  and 
apparently  inexhaustible  mines.  From  Thunder  Hill  to  Sheep  Creek 
(23  miles)  is  through  rich  pastoral  country  ready  for  the  agriculturist  or 
rancher.  From  Sheep  Creek  to  Wasa  (17  miles)  the  road  is  through  large 
open  tracts  of  land  free  from  rock  and  timber,  alternating  with  well  tim- 
bered lands  and  park-like  glades.  Several^creeks  intersect  this  territory 
showing  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

V^'asa  is  a  townsite  on  the  Kootenay  Central  Railway  and  the  prospec- 
tive centre  of  a  large  mining  and  agricultural  district.  At  present  there 
are  a  few  houses  and  stores  and  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  hotel.  From 
Fairmont  Springs  to  Fort  Steele,  76  miles,  the  road  travels  through  a 
park-like  country,  not  heavily  timbered,  and  at  places  giving  views  of 
scenery  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Separated  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  in  its  upper  reaches  by  a  range  of  the  Rockies,  the  Kootenay 
River  flowing  south  for  about  100  miles,  approaches  to  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  Upper  Columbia  Lake  at  Canal  Flats.  From  there  it  proceeds 
southward  and  passes  into  American  territory  at  Gateway,  where  it  makes 
a  bend  west  and  re-enters  British  Columbia  at  Rykerts.  Continuing 
northward  the  river  enters  Kootenay  Lake  at  its  southern  end,  and  thence 
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flows  past  Nelson  through  the  West  arm  and  still  travelling  westward 
merges  into  the  Columbia  River  at  Castlegar  and  again  enters  the  American 
territory  at  Waneta. 

THE  VALLEY  TOWNSITES. 

From  Wasa  the  Kootenay  Central  Ry.  travels  through  12  miles  of 
fine  agricultural  and  timber  land  and  arrives  at  Fort  Steele,  a  mining  town 
half  way  between  Wasa  and  Cranbrooke.  Fort  Steele  was  the  centre  of 
a  mining  boom  some  twelve  years  ago  and  has  since  then  been  doing  a  small 
but  steadily  increasing  trade.  The  railway  making  this  one  of  its  stations, 
the  settlement  of  the  surrounding  country  is  certain  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  is  assured. 

Leaving  Fort  Steele  and  still  following  the  railway  we  cross  the  Wild 
Horse  Flats  and  turn  eastward.  After  travelling  some  twenty  miles  through 
a  finely  timbered  and  ranching  country,  the  new  town  of  Bull  River,  the 
centre  of  a  large  logging  district,  is  reached.  At  Bull  River  are  the  well- 
known  Bull  River  Falls  destined  in  the  near  future  to  supply  the  power 
for  lighting  Fernie  and  other  towns  in  the  Crow's  Nest  District.  The 
Crow's  Nest  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  reached  at  Jukeson. 

Wardner,  on  the  Kootenay  River,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  lumbering 
industry  and  the  station  for  a  rich  farming  district. 

Elko  is  a  quiet  little  town  supported  by  neighboring  industries.  To 
the  east  and  south  lie  many  miles  of  agricultural  lands  with  and  without 
timber,  and  near  the  town  is  a  mile  and  a  half  stretch  of  the  Elk  River 
where  many  tons  of  water  per  minute  pour  over  solid  masses  of  rock, 
ready  for  harnessing  to  man's  needs. 

Cranbrook,  with  a  population  of  3500,  is  the  chief  divisional  point 
of  the  Crow's  Nest  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  fine  lumbering  and  mining  country  and  the  distributing  point 
for  many  smaller  towns.  The  clearing  of  the  surrounding  timber  is  opening 
up  a  fine  agricultural  country.  The  city  is  well  equipped  with  stores,  has 
two  flourishing  newspapers,  churches,  hospital,  banks,  schools,  curling  club 
and  first  rate  water  works  and  electric  lighting  systems.  The  Provincial 
Government  have  important  offices  in  the  town.  The  Kimberly  and  North 
Star  Mines  are  connected  by  a  Branch  Railway.  Provision  for  the  further 
extension  of  the  city  is  ensured  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  having  a 
considerable  area  set  aside  for  building  purposes.  These  lots  are  in  great 
demand. 

SOME  MINING  CENTRES. 

Fernie,  62  miles  east  of  Cranbrook,  on  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  one  of  the  centres  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  for  this  part  of  British  Columbia,  there  being  at  present  454  coke 
ovens  in  constant  use.  The  coal  mines  in  and  about  Fernie  are  practically 
inexhaustible,  and  as  the  demand  for  coal  and  coke  is  constantly  increasing 
the  town  is  making  wonderful  progress. 

Hosmer  lies  to  the  east  of  Fernie.  Within  the  last  two  years  the 
extensive  coal  deposits  of  that  neighborhood  have  been  opened.  The 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  machinery  in  this  industry  has  been  installed, 
and  240  coke  ovens  have  been  built.  The  town  is  rapidly  developing  into 
a  place  of  great  importance. 

Morrissey  and  Coleman  are  coal  mining  centres.  Fort  Steele  is  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  high  grade  silver  lead  mines. 

Michel,  on  this  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  a  mining 
centre  and  a  centre  for  the  coke  industries,  486  coke  ovens  being  in  opera- 
tion. 
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Moyie,  the  centre  of  a  group  o  high  grade  sflver  mines,  is  a  busy  hive. 
It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name. 

Marysville,  on  the  St.  Mary's  River,  is  the  site  of  a  smelter  which  treats 
the  rich  ores. 

WEST  KOOTENAY. 

Passing  into  this  district  from  the  east,  one  of  the  first  places  to  be 
reached  is  Creston,  a  rising  modern  town  of  about  500  inhabitants,  with 
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British  Columbia  Strawberries  are  prize  winners. 


schools,  hotels,  churches,  newspapers,  and  waterworks.  It  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  as  a  fruit  producer,  chiefly  through  the  intelligence 
of  those  already  embarked  in  the  industry.  One  very  successful  hit  has 
been  made  in  growing  strawberries,  and  the  Creston  berries  are  in  high 
repute  all  through  the  prairie  provinces.  Apple  growing  is  also  very  suc- 
cessful. Creston  fruit  having  excellent  color  and  flavour,  has  taken  highest 
awards  wherever  exhibited. 

From  Creston  the  Crow's  Nest  branch  line  continues  west  to  Kootenay 
Landing  on  Kootenay  Lake. 

KOOTENAY  LAKE. 

Taking  a  steamer  at  Kootenay  Landing,  and  going  northward  up  the 
Lake,  one  passes  the  summer  resort  of  Procter  and  enters  the  Kootenay 
River  by  the  West  Arm.  27  miles  up  this  stretch  is  Nelson,  a  City  with 
a  population  of  8,000,  offering  many  attractions  to  the  tourist,  merchant, 
settler  and  investor.  It  occupies  a  picturesque  position  on  land  sloping 
up  from  the  water  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  mineral,  timber  and  fruit- 
growing country.  The  mineral  output  of  the  surrounding  country  for 
several  years  has  averaged  $7,000,000.00  annually  and  there  are  some 
80  saw-mills  in  operation  in  the  district.  Fruit-growing  has  become  one 
of  the  recognized  industries  and  fruit  from  Nelson  has  gained  prizes  in 
Spokane,  Vancouver  and  England.     It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C.  The  finest  hostelry  on 

the  Pacific  Coast 


about  30,000  acres  of  land  adjoining  Nelson  well  adapted  for  fruit-growing 
and  that  only  20  per  cent  of  same  is  yet  under  cultivation.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  the  winter  short  and  the  large  body  of  water  adjacent  offers 
easy  transportation,  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Steamer  making  two 
trips  per  day  on  the  Arm.  Nelson  possesses  its  own  gas  and  water-works, 
utilizing  Bonnington  Falls,  nine  miles  away,  to  provide  electric  light  and 
power.  It  also  possesses  sugar  factories,  confectionery  works,  jam  factories, 
newspaper  offices,  wholesale  depots,  ship-building  yards,  marble  works 
and  coal  storage  plants,  and  offers  cheap  power  to  other  manufactures 
for  which  this  Southern  country  has  ample  room.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  have  erected  an  up-to-date  hotel  at  Balfour,  20  miles 
from  Nelson,  at  the  junction  of  Kootenay  Lake  and  the  West  Arm,  for 
the  comfort  and  equipment  of  sportsmen  and  tourists.  From  this  point, 
fishing,  boating,  and  mountain  climbing  in  the  summer  and  sports  in  winter 
can  be  enjoyed.  In  addition  to  having  a  large  number  of  lots  for  sale  in 
the  city  of  Nelson,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  also  have 
some  small  acreage  lots  of  a  very  desirable  nature.  These  lots  adjoin  the 
City  on  the  North  and  overlook  it. 

OTHER  TOWNS  IN  WEST  KOOTENAY. 

Passing  west  from  Nelson  up  the  still  fertile  and  picturesque  valley 
of  the  Kootenay  river  the  traveller  goes  by  the  famous  Bonnington  Falls, 
which  have  been  successfully  harnessed  to  produce  electricity  that  is 
widely  distributed  through  the  mining  country  to  the  west.  Here  are 
to  be  seen  from  the  train  the  magnificent  works  of  the  West  Kootenay 
Power  and  Light  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  power  house  of  the  City  of  Nelson. 
Ranches  are  visible  from  the  car  windows  on  either  side.     At  Slocan 
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Government  Street,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Junction  the  river  passes  throught  a  narrow  gorge  and  forms  "the  Pool." 
On  the  banks  of  this  celebrated  fishing  spot,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Co.  have  built  "Creel  Lodge,"  a  hunter's  home  open  to  any  fisherman  oi 
traveller  who  chooses  to  make  application  to  the  game-keeper  in  charge. 

At  Slocan  Junction  one  line  of  railway  branches  to  the  north  up  the 
rich  valley  of  thie  Slocan  River  to  the  famous  Slocan  Mining  District  of 
which  Slocan  City,  Sandon,  New  Denver,  and  Roseberry  are  the  chief 
centres,  and  ends  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  beautiful  Slocan  Lake, 
while  the  main  line  turns  south  along  the  Kootenay  River  and  at  Castlegar 
again  sends  out  a  shoot,  this  time  to  the  south,  in  which  way  it  runs  down 
stream  with  the  Columbia  River  and  passing  many  a  ranch  reaches  the 
city  of  Trail.  Here  it  leaves  the  river  and  by  a  corkscrew  passage  reaches 
Rossland,  its  terminus.  The  main  artery  from  Castlegar  continues  west 
from  Robson,  but  at  West  Robson  a  further  cut-off  to  the  north  is  made 
by  the  line  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steamers  plying  on  Arrow  Lake. 

Trail,  on  the  Columbia  River,  14  miles  by  rail  from  Rossland  is  an 
important  industrial  point.  Here  is  located  the  immense  plant  of  The 
Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  including 
a  lead  and  silver  refinery  and  a  lead  pipe  factory,  the  only  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  Canada.  The  population  is  between  2,000  and  3,000. 
Trail  is  supplied  with  water  and  electricity,  has  good  hotels,  churches  and 
well-stocked  stores,  being  a  supply  depot  for  the  numerous  mines  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  Rossland  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

Rossland  is  important  as  being  the  shipping  point  of  some  of  the  most 
important  mines  in  southern  B.  C.,  notably  the  Le  Roi,  Le  Roi  No.  2, 
War  Eagle,  Centre  Star,  Grant,  Jumbo  and  Velvet.  The  town  has  all 
the  modern  requirements,  including  a  liv-e  newspaper. 
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Kaslo  on  the  west  shore  of  Kootenay  Lake  is  the  distributing  point 
for  the  important  silver-lead  mines  of  Slocan  District.  The  town  has  a 
beautiful  situation  on  a  plateau  overlooking  the  lake.  The  buildings  are 
of  a  good  class,  and  include  several  churches  school  houses,  hotels,  banks, 
etc.    The  population  is  about  1,500. 

Ymir  is  a  flourishing  mining  town  on  the  Salmon  River.  The  Ymir 
mine  operates  the  largest  gold  saving  plant  in  the  province  having  80 
stamps,  two  crushers,  24  Frue  vanners  and  six  cyanide  leachers.  Several 
other  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  being  developed. 

On  its  way  from  Castlegar  down  the  Columbia,  the  railway  passes 
close  by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  communal  colonies 
that  exist  in  the  province,  being  that  of  the 

DOUKHOBORS. 

The  name  given  the  settlement  is  Waterloo.  Here  these  remarkable 
people  have  acquired  2,800  acres  of  what  was  well  timbered  land,  and  are 
doing  a  marvellous  agricultural  work.  In  1908  they  planted  2,200  trees 
from  nursery  stock,  and  of  seedlings  there  was  in  early  1909  a  plantation 
of  18,000  trees,  with  a  further  order  on  hand  for  10,000  more.  They  have 
commodious  buildings  in  connection  with  their  colony  and  appear  to  be 
making  a  great  success  of  their  chosen  way. 

These  people  also  have  a  second,  smaller  colony  near  Grand  Forks, 
where,  amongst  other  industries,  they  are  engaged  in  brick  making. 

THE  BOUNDARY. 

West  of  the  Kootenay  lies  the  Boundary  country,  which  forms  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  Yale  District.  *  It  is  about  40  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  extends  for  50  miles  north  from  the  International  Boundary. 
The  character  of  the  district,  while  varied,  is  not  very  different  from  that 
of  other  parts  of  the  great  interior  plateau  of  British  Columbia,  save  that 
the  highest  elevations  seldom  exceed  5,000  feet.  Most  of  the  hills  are 
wooded  to  their  summits,  with  open  slopes,  facing  south,  east  and  west 
plentifully  carpeted  with  bunch  grass,  a  natural  beef  producer,  while  the 
valley  offers  excellent  openings  for  farming  and  fruit  growing,  the  higher 
benches  requiring  irrigation.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  presenting 
no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  snowfall  in  the  valleys  is  light  and 
spring  opens  early.  The  winter  is  confined  to  eignt  or  ten  weeks  of  frosty 
weather,  the  mercury  occasionally  falling  below  zero, but  the  cold  is  not 
extreme  nor  protracted.  The  summers,  like  those  of  the  Kootenays, 
are  warm  without  being  oppressive,  and  the  nights  are  always  cool.  The 
atmosphere  is  clear,  the  prevailing  condition  being  bright  sunshine  both 
winter  and  summer,  and  the  air  is  crisp,  dry  and  bracing.  The  average 
rainfall  is  10.8  inches  and  the  snowfall  2  inches,  making  a  total  precipita- 
tion of  about  17  inches. 

A  BRIGHT  FUTURE. 

Three  lines  of  railway  are  now  projected  traversing  the  Boundary 
and  even  with  present  transportation  facilities  the  farmers  are  thriving 
and  steadily  growing  rich.  The  numerous  mining  camps  scattered  over 
the  countryside,  the  logging  camps,  lumber  mills,  and  smelters  provide 
markets  at  the  very  farm  gate,  indeed  it  is  almost  a  rule  for  the  buyer  to 
seek  the  market,  thus  reversing  the  order  prevaiUng  in  older  countries, 
and  the  prices  are,  to  say  the  least,  satisfactory,  for  instance,  oats  range 
from  $30.00  per  ton;  potatoes  $20.00;  hay  $25.00;  beef  cattle,  33^  to 
4  cents  per  pound,  live  weight;  hogs,  live  weight,  7  cents;  eggs  average 
30  cents;  butter,  25  to  30  cents  per  pound,  and  the  prices  are  advancing. 
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The  Boundary,  and  in  fact  all  Southern  British  Columbia,  oflFers 
exceptional  opportunities  to  industrious,  steady  men  of  small  means. 
Mechanics,  labourers  and  miners  are  in  demand  at  good  wages,  while 
the  practical  farmer  can  make  no  mistake  in  securing  land  and  devoting 
himself  to  its  cultivation. 

KETTLE  RIVER  VALLEY. 

It  may  be  said  without  any  disparagement  of  other  districts  that  in 
the  Kettle  River  Valley  orcharding  is  carried  on  as  a  fine  art.  The  con- 
formation of  the  Kettle  Valley,  with  its  large  area  of  level  bottom  land, 
lends  itself  to  a  display  of  orcharding  in  a  remarkable  way.  Mile  after 
mile  may  be  driven  by  the  visitor  passing  orchards  in  all  stages  of  growth 
from  the  seedling  to  the  mature  age. 

Large  areas  of  land  are  still  open  for  settlement.  The  Kettle  River 
(main)  valley  is  18  miles  long  by  two  and  one  half  miles  wide,  and  oc- 
casionally improved  farms  are  for  sale  and  eagerly  sought  after,  a  notable 


Scientific  fruit  culture  in  British  Columbia  is  pleasant  and  lucrative. 


instance  of  this  being  the  very  well  known  Covert  Ranch — a  good  example 
of  irrigation  by  gravitation — planted  with  young  trees.  This  was  sub- 
divided into  five  and  ten  acre  farms,  and  found  ready  sale  — another  proof 
of  capital  finding  profitable  investment  in  fruit  hands.  The  North  Fork 
contains  large  areas  of  level  land  with  a  moderate  amount  of  timber  valua- 
able  from  its  proximity  to  the  neighbouring  lumber  mills  and  mines. 

OTHER  TOWNS  OF  THE  BOUNDARY. 

Grand  Forks.  Continuing  westward  from  Slocan  Junction  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  follows  the  west  shore  of  the  Lower  Arrow  Lake, 
gradually  rising  to  about  1,000  feet  above  water  level,  giving  a  fine  view 
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of  a  lovely  stretch  of  the  lake;  the  track  bearing  southwards  still  at  this 
altitude  runs  through  a  heavily  timbered  valley  and  gradually  descends 
to  a  plain  near  Christina  Lake,  and  finally  to  the  broad  acres  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kettle  River,  of  which  Grand  Forks  is  the  principal  town  and  customs 
port.  The  town  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  possessing  all  the  modern  require- 
ments, including  hospitals  and  a  newspaper. 

Greenwood.  117  miles  west  of  Nelson,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  and  mining  centres.  The  British  Columbia  Copper  Com- 
pany's smelter  situated  at  Anaconda,  a  short  distance  from  Greenwood, 
has  a  capacity  of  over  2,000  tons  per  diem.  The  Mother  Lode  Mine,  the 
main  source  of  supply,  employs  seven  hundred  men.  ^, 

Phoenix,  five  miles  east  of  Greenwood,  at  an  altitude  of  4,625  feet,  is 
the  highest  incorporated  town  in  Canada.     It  attains  special  importance 


British  Columbia  is  famous  for  its  vegetables. 


by  its  proximity  to  the  Granby  Mines,  Knob  Hill  Group  and  others  with 
immense  bodies  of  ore.  These  mines  have  produced  ore  valued  at  $10,000,- 
000  and  the  quantity  is  daily  increasing. 

Eholt,  a  divisional  point  on  the  Columbia  and  Western  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  ten  miles  from  Phoenix  and  contains,  besides 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  work  shops  and  roundhouse,  some  minor 
industries. 

Midway,  nine  miles  southwest  of  Greenwood,  is  the  present  western 
terniinus  ol  the  Columbia  and  Western  Railway,  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 
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Boundary  Falls  is  the  site  of  a  large  smelter,  Camp  McKinney  is  a 
mining  town.  Cascade  City  at  the  southern  end  of  Christina  Lake,  a 
beautiful  body  of  water,  is  attracting  attention  as  a  health  resort, 

THE  ARROW  LAKES. 

Embarking  at  West  Robson,  on  the  Columbia  River,  in  one  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  admirably  appointed  steamers,  the  tourist 
has  before  him  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  exceedingly  fine  lake  scenery 
for  which  Southern  British  Columbia  is  so  justly  famed.  Flowing  by 
Golden  and  Donald  and  having  reached  the  northern  end  of  the  Selkirks 
the  Columbia  River,  hitherto  running  nearly  due  north,  reverses  its  course, 
and  coming  south,  passes  Revelstoke,  some  twenty-seven  miles  down, 
and  then  widens  out  into  two  sheets  of  water,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Arrow 


Tobacco  growing  has  proved  successful  in  Southern  British  Columbia. 


Lakes,  the  connection  being  a  narrow  neck  of  water  between  Burton  and 
Mineral  Cities.  These  Lakes  are  surrounded  by  well  timbered  mountains 
with  banks  varying  from  five  to  twenty  feet  above  water  level  stretching 
from  the  shore  inwards  several  acres  in  width.  At  a  similar  elevation,  joined 
by  a  more  or  less  steep  slope,  another  and  often  a  third  bench  has  to  be 
traversed  before  the  slope  of  the  mountain  is  reached.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  fertile  land  which  is  being  rapidly  opened  up  for 
settlement  by  the  lumberman's  axe,  the  number  of  townships  dotted  along 
the  shores  being  convincing  proof  that  the  locality  is  receiving  close  atten- 
tion. The  principal  of  these  are  Coykendahl,  Deer  Park,  Renata,  Edge- 
wood,  Needles,  Burton  City,  Arrow  Park,  Nakusp,  and  Halcyon  Hot 
Springs. 
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Nakusp,  from  its  situation  where  the  lake  widens  into  a  bay  of  con- 
siderable width,  is  admirably  located  as  the  distributing  point  for  a  vast 
district.  Here  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  have  a  shipyard  where  the 
steamers,  plying  these  lakes  are  built  and  repaired.  This  town,  without 
doubt,  possesses  openings  for  the  mechanic  and  skilled  worker  in  various 
handicrafts,  and  is  capable  of  developing  a  considerable  volume  of  business 
Nakusp  has  reached  the  stage  that  a  capable  workman  with  his  small 
capital,  making  a  modest  start,  would  grow  with  the  place  and  secure  a 
permanent  position  almost  imperceptibly. 

Considerable  capital  has  already  been  attracted  here  and  is  beino 
used  in  the  development  of  lands  bordering  the  lake 

Arrowhead,  as  its  name  might  suggest,  is  the  landing  point  at  the 
head  of  the  Arrow  Lakes.  Between  Arrowhead  and  Nakusp  are  Halycon 
and  St.  Leon,  noted  for  their  mineral  springs  and  picturesque  surroundings. 
Occupying  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  lake  ^nd  an  almost  per- 
pendicular cliff,  the  face  of  a  high  mountain,  Arrowhead  has  condensed 
within  Its  narrow  limits  all  the  elements  which  contribute  to  a  thriving 
lake  port;  three  well  found  hotels  to  suit  all  classes,  well  stocked  stores 
neat  residences  and  two  very  large  lumber  mills  belonging  to  the  Big  Bend 
and  Arrow  Lake  Lumber  Co.  respectively. 

Galena  Bay  is  a  near-by  settlement  making  rapid  strides  in  develop- 
ment. * 

_  The  Trout  Lake  Country,  with  Gerrard,  Trout  Lake  City,  and  Lardo 
as  Its  centres  of  business,  finds  its  northern  outlet  for  its  lumber,  minerals, 
and  ranch  products  by  way  of  Arrowhead  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwa)- 
main  line. 

From  Arrowhead  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  traversing  a  well 
timbered  district  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and  passing  Wigwam  and  Green- 
side,  connects  up  with  the  main  line  at 

Revelstoke. 

This  thriving  city  has  a  population  of  four  thousand,  is  a  divisional 
point  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  workshops 
in  which  a  large  staff  of  men  are  employed.  It  is  electrically  lighted, 
possesses  newspapers,  large  stores,  banks,  hotels  and  all  the  business  and 
social  conveniences  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Dominion,  including  a 
local  Alpine  Club.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  large  areas  of  valuable  timber, 
the  cutting  of  which  employs  a  great  number  of  men  in  logging  camps  and 
lumber  mills,  and  a  good  revenue  is  derived  from  the  trade  thus  created. 
The  Agricultural  and  fruit  farming  possibilities  of  the  surrounding  country 
are  now  being  recognized  and  the  land  is  being  rapidly  settled. 

The  city  has  a  four  thousand  horse  power  electric  plant  and  offers 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of  manufactories  on  very  advantageous 
terms.  Timber  limits  can  also  be  obtained  and  access  to  prairie  markets  are 
so  easy  that  the  facilities  to  be  secured  and  the  natural  resources  yet  un- 
developed should  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  employment  of  capital. 

YALE  DISTRICT. 

To  the  west  of  the  Kootenays  is  the  splendid  Yale  District,  rich  in 
minerals  and  timber  and  possessing  the  largest  area  of  agricultural  land 
in  Southern  British  Columbia.  It  includes  the  rich  valleys  already  men- 
tioned, and  those  of  the  Okanagan, Nicola,  and  North  and  South  Thompson, 
and  has  been  appropriately  named  "The  Garden  of  British  Columbia." 
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The  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  passes  nearly  through  the  centre  of 
Yale,  from  east  to  west,  while  the  Okanagan  branch  railway  and  lake 
steamers  give  access  to  the  southern  portions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
district  and  the  Nicola  branch  on  the  west.  New  branch  lines  are  projected 
and  some  are  in  course  of  construction,  which  will  serve  to  open  up  a  very 
large  mining  and  agricultural  area.  Cattle  raising  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  industries,  but  many  of  the  ranges  are  now  divided  into 
small  parcels,  which  are  being  eagerly  bought  by  fruitgrowers  and  small 
farmers.  The  district  is  very  rich  in  minerals  and  coal,  but  development  has 
been  delayed  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities — a  drawback  which  is  fast 
being  removed. 

OKANAGAN  DISTRICT. 

An  irregular  strip  of  country  lying  between  Shuswap  Lake  and  the 
International  Boundary  includes  the  Spallumcheen,  White  and  Creighton 


Jersey  Herd,  Champions  of  British.  Columbia,  owned  by  A.  J.  Street,  Esq.,  Chilliwack,  B.C. 

Valleys,  Okanagan  Mission  Valley,  Priest's  Valley,  the  Commonage,  and 
Marble,  Sugar,  Okanagan,  Penticton  and  Trout  Lakes.  The  district  is 
served  from  Sicamous,  through  Vernon  by  the  Shuswap  and  Okanag^an 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  which  connects  with  Okanagan 
Landing,  whence  C.  P.  R.  Steamers  run  to  Penticton  at  the  southern  end 
of  Okanagan  Lake.  The  railway  runs  through  a  first  class  farming  country 
with  very  fertile  soil.  The  rainfall  of  this  section,  in  which  are  situated 
the  towns  of  Mara,  Armstrong,  and  Enderby,  is  syfficient  without  irriga- 
tion. From  Vernon  southward,  the  climate  is  dryer  and  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary on  all  bench  lands,  and  where  this  is  brought  about  bare  hillsides  are 
transformed  into  fruitful  fields  and  orchards.  Individual  settlers  and  land 
companies  are  putting  in  reservoirs  and  ditches.  Good  crops  of  grain  and 
vegetables  are  being  raised  on  the  Commonage  near  Vernon  where  no  water 
ior  irrigation  is  available. 

Southern  Okanagan.  with  the  Similkameen  Country  to  the  West,  is 
destined  to  become  the  great  peach  and  grape  producing  section  of  British 
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British  Columbia  draught  horses,  command  big  prices. 


Columbia.  Tobacco  is  also  very  successfully  grown  and  facilities  for  curing 
and  marketing  it  are  in  progress. 

Sicamous  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  on  the  great  Shuswap  Lake,  well 
known  for  its  well  appointed  C.  P.  R.  hotel,  a  resort  for  fishermen  and 
hunters.  Situated  on  the  C.  P.  R.  main  line,  Sicamous  is  the  shipping  place 
for  the  Okanagan  Valley,  and  is  the  most  central  point  on  the  Shuswap 
Lake,  towards  which  all  explorers  of  this  picturesque  district  gravitate. 

Armstrong  and  Enderby  are  prosperous  growing  towns  nine  miles 
apart,  and  are  important  shipping  points  for  lumber,  flour,  fruit,  and  farm 
produce  with  lumber  and  flour  mills,  brickyards  and  other  industries. 

Vernon,  the  distributing  centre  for  Okanagan  Valley,  has  a  lovelv 
situation  on  the  Okanagan  Lake,  and  is  in  a  splendid  ranching  and  fruit 
growing  country.  It  is  a  thoroughly  up  to  date  town,  with  all  the  necessities 
for  modern  life,  including  a  newspaper. 

Kelowna,  33  miles  south  of  Vernon,  also  on  the  lake,  is  the  shipping 
point  from  Mission  Vallev  and  surrounding  districts,  with  a  fruit  packino; 
house,  warehouses,  saw  mills,  stores,  newspaper,  etc.  A  flourishing  aquatic 
club  is  one  of  its  special  social  features. 

Peachland  and  Summerland,  on  the  west  side  of  Okanagan  Lake,  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  peach  growing  district,  with  lands  in  the  vicinity  east 
filling  up.  Naramata  is  a  townsite  opposite  Summerland  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Lake. 

Penticton,  at  the  southern  end  of  Okanagan  Lake,  is  the  headquarters 
of  extensive  irrigation  works  designed  to  reclaim  30,(300  acres  of  land  few- 
fruit  growing.  Grapes  and  peaches  of  exquisite  flavor  are  grown  at  Pen- 
ticton and  also  at  Keremeos  and  the  neighboring  Similkameen  Valley. 
It  is  an  important  port  of  call  for  all  the  lake  steamers.  The  usual  com- 
plement of  stores,  churches,  banks  and  semi-public  institutions  are  here, 
including  a  live  newspaper. 
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THE  THOMPSON  RIVER  VALLEY 

is  practically  the  western  centre  of  the  province,  with  a  large  territory 
tributary  to  the  city  of  Kamloops,  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  at  Kamloops  that  the  North  Thomp- 
son River  flowing  from  the  Northern  Interior,  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
between' two  ranges  of  mountains,  joins  the  South  Thompson,  the  natural 
outlet  of  the  Shuswap  Lake,  and  the  combined  waters  continuing  west- 
ward fall  into  the  Frasei  River  94  miles  distant.  The  immense  area  tribu- 
tary to  Kamloops  is  the  oldest  settled  district  of  the  interior,  owing  the 
larger  share  of  its  development  to  the  advent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  24  years  since.  The  large  valley  of  the  North  Thompson,  with 
many  smaller  ones  debouching  upon  it  and  many  thousands  of  acres  to 
the  south  of  the  main  river  have,  during  the  last  six  years,  proved  to  be 
valuable  agricultural  land  producing  heavy  crops  of  first  grade  grain  and  ve- 
getables. The  general  climatic  conditions  of  this  district  are  expressed  in  the 
title  by  which  it  was  well  known  as  "the  dry  belt  of  Kamloops."  The  rain 
and  snowfall  of  the  main  valley  is  the  lightest  in  the  province — combined 
it  does  not  exceed  14  inches —  and  irrigation  is  necessary.  Forty-seven 
miles  west  of  Kamloops  is  Ashcroft,  a  small  trading  town,  the  starting 
point  of  many  freight  wagons  and  vehicular  trafific  passing  over  the  Govern- 
ment road  to  the  mining  town  of  Barkerville  and  adjacent  country,  in- 
cluding the  growing  settlement  of  Fort  George. 

Lytton  is  another  small  trading  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thompson 
and  Fraser  Rivers,  the  western  end  of  a  valuable  fruit  district. 

Agassiz,  seventy  miles  east  of  Vancouver,  is  the  station  for  the  hot 
sulphur  springs  on  Harrison  Lake  so  much  favored  by  sufferers  from 
rheumatism.  The  Dominion  Government  also  maintains  at  Agassiz  an 
extensive  experimental    farm  where  every  variety  of  fruit,  grain  and  pro- 
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duce  is  grown  and  where  information  and  advice,  at  certain  seasons  ac- 
companied by  samples  of  grain  produce,  etc.,  are  available  to  any  settler 
in  the  province  absolutely  free, 

Nicola.  This  fertile  valley,  through  which  the  Nicola  River  flows 
for  some  60  miles  from  Nicola  Lake  to  the  Thompson  River  has  been  for 
many  years  the  centre  of  a  cattle  breeding  industry,  and  of  later  years 
lands  have  been  brought  under  irrigation,  and  planted  as  orchards.  Its 
prospects  have  always  been  associated,  however,  with  minerals,  more 
especially  coal  which  was  known  to  practically  underlie  the  whole  valley. 
The  opening  of  the  Nicola  Valley  Railway  from  Spence's  Bridge  through 
the  towns  of  Lower  Nicola,  Merritt,  and  Nicola  with  probable  extension 
to  Penticton,  has  enabled  a  very  rapid  development  in  this  respect. 

The  towns  already  named  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list.  Other  points 
are  Salmon  Arm,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Shuswap  Lake,  Shuswap, 
Savonas,  Pennys  and  Spence's  Bridge.  At  each  of  these  rapid  development 
is  taking  place  under  private  enterprise,  while  at  Kamloops  and  Pennys 
companies  have  made  large  investments  in  land  which  is  being  placed 
on  the  market  in  large  and  small  blocks,  in  a  wild  state,  and  also  planted 
as  orchards,  etc. 

LILLOOET 

is  at  present  a  large  pastoral  country,  with  land  capable  of  development 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  Thorripson  Valley.  Railway  communication 
is  the  one  thing  needed  to  aid  in  this  respect  and  also  to  enable  placer, 
hydraulic  and  quartz  mining  to  be  carried  on  to  their  full  extent. 

WESTMINSTER 

justifiably  considered  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  the  pro- 
vince, includes  all  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Lower  Fraser.  The  climate 
is  mild  in  winter  with  a  copious  rainfall,  but  little  frost  and  practically 
no  snow.  A  great  deal  of  land  in  the  Fraser  Valley  has  been  reclaimed 
by  dyking,  the  rich  alluvial  soil  justifying  the  necessarily  heavy  outlay. 

CARIBOO  AND  CASSIAR. 

The  great  northern  districts  of  Cariboo  and  Cassiar  are  practically 
unexplored  and  undeveloped,  although  in  the  early  days  parts  of  them  were 
invaded  by  a  great  army  of  placer  miners,  who  recovered  about  $50,000,000 
in  gold  from  the  creeks  and  benches.  Hydraulic  mining  on  a  large  scale 
is  being  carried  on  by  several  wealthy  companies  at  different  points  in  the 
district  with  fair  success,  and  individual  miners  and  dredging  companies 
are  doing  well  in  Atlin.  Recently  large  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  quartz 
were  found  on  Portland  Canal,  and  on  Windy  Arm,  which  give  promise 
of  rich  returns.  Large  coal  measures  have  been  located  on  the  Telqua 
River  and  at  other  points,  and  copper  ore  is  found  in  many  localities. 
The  country  is  lightly  timbered  and  promises  to  become  an  important 
cattle-raising  and  agricultural  district,  as*  there  are  many  fertile  valleys, 
which  even  now,  despite  the  absence  of  railways,  are  attracting  settlers. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Cariboo,  along  the  main  wagon  road  from  Ashcroft, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  are  several  flourishing  ranches,  that 
produce  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  which,  with  the  cattle 
raised,  find  a  ready  market  in  the  mining  camps. 

COMOX. 

The  northern  part  of  Vancouver  Island  and  part  of  the  opposite 
mainland  is  known  as  Comox  District.     The  mainland  portion  of  Comox 
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is  rich  in  minerals  and  timber.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  rocky  and  unsuited 
Tor  agriculture,  but  the  island  section  embraces  some  of  the  finest  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  province,  which  are  rapidly  becoming  settled  now 
that  the  railway  is  under  construction. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND. 

Not  the  least  important  portion  of  British  Columbia  is  Vancouver 
Island,  which,  from  its  great  wealth  of  natural  resources  and  its  command- 
ing position  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  prosperous  districts  of  the  province.  Coal  mining  and  lumbering 
are    the   chief    industries,    and    fishing,    quartz    mining,    copper    smelting, 


S.  S.  Princess  Victoria,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
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ship-building,  whaling  and  other  industries  are  being  rapidly  developed. 
The  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway,  running  from  Victoria  to  Cameron 
Lake,  serves  a  section  of  country  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass 
anywhere  in  the  world  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  natural  wealth.  There 
are  prosperous  agricultural  communities  along  the  railway  and  in  the 
Comox  and  Alberni  Districts,  to  which  this  railway  is  now  being  extended 
to  open  up  communication  with  the  Nanoose,  Newcastle.  Englishman's 
River,  French  Creek,  and  Qualicum  Beach  sections  of  the  country.  Several 
mines  are  now  being  developed  there. 

The  deeply  indented  coast  lines  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  afford  fine  opportunities  for  the  fishing  industry,  which  is  now 
being  developed  on  a  considerable  scale.  Although  sparsely  populated  as 
yet,  perhaps  no  other  area  of  British  Columbia  of  similar  size  contains  so 
much  varied  natural  wealth,  represented  in  timber,  minerals,  fish  and 
agricultural  land.  Many  of  the  small  islands  contain  good  farmland,  and 
north  from  Seymour  Narrows  to  the  head  of  the  Islands  there  are  large 
areas  which,  when  drained  and  cultivated,  will  make  valuable  cattle  ranges 
and  meadows. 

The  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  Company  has  some  1,200,000 
acres  of  timber,  mineral  and  agricultural  lands  still  unsold  within  its  land 
grant,  which  extends  from  Otter  Point  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  to 
Crown  Mountain  on  the  north,  with  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island 
as  a  boundary.  This  area  is  being  systematically  examined  as  to  its  re- 
sources, about  350,000  acres  of  the  finest  merchantable  timber  being  open 
to  application  and  purchase,  while  much  of  the  interior  of  the  Island  has 
not  yet  been  examined. 

THE  ISLAND'S  CENTRES. 

Victoria  is  the  seat  of  Government  and  the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 
It  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  southeast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  for 
climate  and  surroundings  has  no  rival  in  Canada.  Victoria  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  province,  dating  back  to  1846,  when  it  was  known  as  Camosun, 


Hay  Baler  at  work.     British  Columbia  is jnqdern  in  every  respect. 
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a  Hudson  Bay  Company's  trading  post.  The  city  leaped  into  prominence 
during  the  gold  excitement  in  1855,  and  grew  rapidly  in  trade  and  popula- 
tion. It  is  substantially  built,  there  being  many  fine  stone  and  brick  blocks 
in  the  business  portion,  while  the  private  houses,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
lawns,  gardens  and  shrubberies,  are  picturesque  and  cosy.  The  Parlia- 
ment Buildings,  overlooking  James  Bay,  are  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  architecture  in  America.  They  contain  fine  collections  of  natural  history, 
mineral,  agricultural  and  horticultural  specimens,  and  are  a  centre  of  great 
interest  to  visitors,  Beacon  Hill  Park,  a  natural  pleasure  ground,  facing 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  affords  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  snow-clad 
heights  of  the  Olympian  Range  and  the  dome-like  Mount  Baker.  Victoria 
Arm  and  the  Gorge  form  a  beautiful  stretch  of  inland  water,  and  there  are 
many  other  delightful  bays  and  inlets  which  lend  peculiar  attraction  and 
variety  to  the  scene.  With  such  a  wealth  of  natural  beauty  Victoria  is  fast 
becoming  the  Mecca  of  the  tourist,  many  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  visiting  the  city  every  year.  It  is  a  very  popular  summer  honie  for 
people  from  the  near  eastern  provinces.  Here  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  owns  the  "Empress  Hotel,"  a  magnificent  building,  rnost  luxur- 
iously furnished  and  equipped  with  all  modern  appliances.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  travellers  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  comfortable  hotels 
on  the  Continent;  it  faces  the  inner  harbor,  and  with  the  adjacent  Par- 
liament Building,  presents  an  imposing  picture  to  travellers  arriving  by 
steamer.  The  capacity  of  the  Hotel  has  been  so  taxed  that  an  enlargement 
on  an  extensive  scale  is  now  being  carried  out. 

The  city  is  growing  steadily  in  population,  now  estimated  at  50,000, 
many  persons  of  independent  means  choosing  it  as  a  place  of  residence 
while  new  enterprises  are  giving  employment  to  more  laborers  and  artisans. 

Here  is  the  first  and  last  port  of  call  for  the  Transpacific  liners  and 
northern  steamers,  as  well  as  all  the  big  freighters  which  round  the  Horn 
for  Puget  Sound  points.     It  is  the  home  of  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet. 

The  city  has  an  electric  street  railway  system  and  gas  and  electric 
light  services.  Several  up-to-date  daily  newspapers  are  within  its  borders. 
The  business  streets  are  paved  and  well  kept,  and  cement  sidewalks  and 
boulevards  are  being  laid  on  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  and  residential 
districts.  The  waterworks  and  sewerage  system  are  being  extended  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

Port  Alberni  is  the  terminus  of  the  western  extension  on  the  Esquimalt 
and  Nanaimo  Railway,  which  is  operated  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  Alberni  Valley  is  25  miles  long  by  five  miles  broad,  extending  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  To  the  east  it  is  guarded  by  the  Beaufort  range 
of  hills,  while  to  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  yet  unnamed  mountains.  This 
valley  has  a  most  beautiful  situation,  well  watered  by  large  rivers  and 
smaller  streams,  with  a  salubrious  climate,  and  with  the  soil  enriched  by 
deposits  washed  down  from  the  mountains.  It  bids  fair  in  the  near  future 
to  become  one  of  the  gardens  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Ladysmith,  on  Oyster  Harbor,  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  one 
of  the  youngest  towns  in  the  province.  It  is  the  shipping  port  for  the 
adjacent  Extension  coal  mines,  and  the  transfer  point  for  through  freight 
between  the  Island  and  mainland.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ferries 
freight  trains  from  Vancouver  to  Ladysmith,  where  they  are  transferred  to 
the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  for  distribution  to  Island  points.  Most 
of  the  miners  working  the  Extension  mines  live  at  Ladysmith,  which 
has  a  population  of  5,000.  Ladysmith  is  an  important  coaling  station 
for  coasters  and  ocean-going  craft,  and  ships  load  cargoes  of  coal  for  Cali- 
fornia and  other  foreign  countries.  The  Tyee  Copper  Company  operates 
a  smelter  and  there  are  several  minor  industries  which  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town. 
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Cameron  Lake,  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C.      British  Columbia's  Lakes  are  incomparable. 


Nanaimo,  the  "Coal  City",  is 73  miles  from  Victoria,  on  a  fine  harbor 
on  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  Its  chief  industry  is  coal  mining 
but  latterly  it  has  become  important  as  a  centre  of  the  herring  fishery.  It 
is  also  the  chief  town  of  an  extensive  farming  and  fruit  growing  country. 
The  city  has  newspapers,  a  good  water  system,  telephones,  electric  lights 
and  gas.  Nanaimo  coal  is  shipped  to  California,  Hawaii  and  China,  and 
it  is  a  coaling  station  for  ocean  going  steamships.  The  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  Railway  connects  Nanaimo  with  Victoria,  and  there  is  a  daily 
steamer  service  to  Vancouver.     The   population  is  estimated  at   10,000. 

Esquimalt,  Victoria's  western  suburb,  was,  until  recently,  headquarters 
of  his  Majesty's  Royal  Navy's  North  Pacific  fleet,  but  the  ships,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  have  been  withdrawn.  Canada  has  undertaken 
the  maintenance  of  the  fortifications,  which  are  amongst  the  strongest  in  the 
Empire.  Esquimalt  has  a  fine  harbor,  formerly  used  exclusively  by  the 
navy,  which  may  now  be  opened  to  merchant  vessels. 

COAST  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Vancouver,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  province  and  mainland 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  incorporated  in  1886,  is  the 
largest  centre  of  population,  estimated  at  100,300.  The  trade  of  the 
city  is  large  and  steadily  increasing,  as  it  is  a  principal  distributing  point 
for  the  northern  and  interior  districts,  and  the  home  port  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Royal  Mail  steamships  to  Japan  and  China,  the  Canadian- 
Australian  Royal  Mail  steamships  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
other  lines  to  Mexico  and  California.     The  bank  clearings  for  the    four 
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Poultry  is  an  important  branch  of  general  farming  in  British  Columbia. 


years  ending  with  the  31st  March,  1909,  show  remarkable  progress,  the 
figures  being:  1905-6,  $95,744,201;  1908-9.  $190,951,996,  an  increase  of 
nearly  100  per  cent  in  four  years.  The  customs  revenue  for  the  same 
period  shows  astonishing  gains,  being  for  1906,  $1,801,138;  for  1909, 
$2,981,533,  an  increase  of  65  per  cent  in  four  years. 

Vancouver  Harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  land-locked 
and  sheltered  from  all  points,  and  roomy  and  deep  enough  for  the  biggest 
fleet  of  the  largest  vessels. 

The  City  of  Vancouver  possesses  many  fine  public  buildings,  business 
blocks  and  private  residences,  and  new  structures  are  being  continually 
added.  The  Hotel  Vancouver,  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  is  one  of  the  bes*^  equipped  in  Canada  and  is  well  known  to 
world  travellers.  Extensive  additions  are  being  made  to  it.  An  Alpine 
Club  flourishes  in  the  city.  One  of  Vancouver's  great  attractions  is  the 
magnificent  Stanley  Park,  with  its  groves  of  great  towering  firs  and  cedars, 
a  wonder  and  delight  to  visitors.  In  addition  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway's  Transpacific  fleet  of  steamships,  Vancouver  has  connections  by 
land  and  sea  with  all  important  points  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
The  steamships  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Pacific  Coast  Service, 
and  other  lines  ply  between  the  city  and  places  along  the  coast  as  far  north 
as  Alaska  and  south  to  San  Francisco.  The  splendid  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  steamers  "Princess  Victoria"  and  "Princess  Charlotte,"  "Prin- 
cess Alice",  "  Princess  Adelaide,"  the  fastest  and  most  luxuriously  equipped 
boats  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  make  daily  trips  between  Vancouver,  Victoria 
and  Seattle  (Washington).  Direct  railway  connection  is  made  with  every 
point  on  the  continent,  from  Halifax  to  Mexico.  The  city  has  a  very 
complete  electric  railway  system,  with  extensions  to  New  Westminster 
and  Lulu  Island.  The  water  supply  is  unlimited  and  of  superior  quality, 
and  the  sewerage  system  is  constructed   on  modern  lines.       Telephone 
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connection  is  had  by  cable  with  Victoria  and  other  cities  and  towns  on 
Vancouver  Island,  and  by  land  lines  with  all  points  in  the  Fraser  Valley, 
and  the  City  of  Seattle.  A  recently  constructed  water  tunnel  provides  a 
water  power  sufficient  to  develop  300,000  horsepower.  The  city  is  well 
supplied  with  various  news  and  trade  publications. 

New  Westminster  is  situated  on  the  Fraser  River,  about  16  miles 
from  the  mouth,  and  12  miles  from  Vancouver.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
salmon  canning  industry  and  enjoys  a  big  share  of  the  lumber  trade. 
Being  the  depot  for  a  large  agricultural  country.  New  Westminster  market 
is  the  most  important  in  the  province — the  farmers'  mart  and  clearing 
house.  The  city  was  the  capital  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  British  Columbia 
before  confederation,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1898,  but  through  the 
energy  of  its  citizens,  it  has  been  rebuilt  and  greatly  improved.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  penitentiary  and  the  provincial  asylum  for 
the  insane.  The  City  owns  and  operates  an  electric  light  plant,  and  has 
an  excellent  water  supply,  and  electric  street  railway  and  telephone  systems. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  newspapers.  A  fine  steel  railway  and  traffic  bridge, 
built  by  the  provincial  government  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  spans  the 
Fraser  River  at  New  Westminster.  There  is  an  inter-urban  electric  rail- 
way connecting  the  city  with  Vancouver,  and  a  branch  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  connects  it  with  the  main  line  at  Westminster  Junction. 
The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company  is  building  an  electric 
line  of  railway  from  Westminster  to  Chilliwack,  a  distance  of  CO  miles, 
which  passes  through  the  fertile  land  of  the  Delta  of  the  Fraser  River. 
An  event  of  annual  interest  is  the  holding  of  a  Provincial  Exhibition  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Products,  which  attracts  exhibitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  province.     The  population  is  about  14,000. 

Amongst  the  other  places  on  the  coast  which  are  fast  coming  into 
prominence  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  is  Prince  Rupert,  a  port 
of  call  for  all  northern  lines  of  steamers.  The  town  is  beautifully  laid  out 
on  scientific  lines.     Its  present  population  is  about  4,000. 


Ploughing  in  British  Columbia.     The  start  of  wealth  and  contentment. 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Smelter,  Trail,  B.  C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  justifies  her  title  as  the  mineral  province 
of  Canada,  inasmuch  that  in  1909  she  produced  two-thirds  as  much 
in  the  following  metals  and  coal  products  as  all  the  other  Canadian 
Provinces  combined,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  iron  and  zinc 
deposits  are  still  undeveloped  and  mica,  gypsum  and  other  minerals  which 
she  has  in  abundance  not  yet  drawn  upon. 

The  total  provincial  production  for  1908  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  coke,  etc.,  amounted  to  $23,851,277,  while  the  production  for  last 
year  was  as  follows: 

Gold  placer $       477,000 

Gold  lode 4,924,090 

Silver 1,239,270 

Lead 1,709,259 

Conper 5,918,522 

Coal 7,022,666 

Coke 1,522,218 

Oiher  materials 1,600,000 


$24,413,025 


O'e  mined  in  the  province  during  the  year  1909,  exclusive  of  coal,  was 
2.057. /13  tons. 
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The  number  of  mines  from  which  shipments  were  made  in  1909  was 
89,  but  of  these  only  52  shipped  more  than  100  tons  during  the  year. 

The  tonnage  of  coal  mined  in  the  Province  in  1909  amounted  to 
2,006,476  long  tons  and  258,703  long  tons  of  coke,  a  total  of  2,265,179 
long  tons^  valued  at  $8,574,884.  Expanding  industries,  railway  exten- 
sion and  increasing  population  demand  an  ever  increasing  production  of 
coal.  The  total  mineral  production  recorded  for  the  province  to  end  of 
1909  was  $347,820,584. 

The  steady  increase  in  production  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1890 $  2,608,803 

1895 , 5,643,042 

1900 16,344,751 

1905 •. ..  22,461,325 

1908 24,980,546 

1907 25,882,560 

1908 23,851,277 

1909 24,443,025 

Note:  During  1908  and  1909  the  price  of  metal  was  low,  which  ac- 
counts for  decrease  in  value,  though  the  actual  tonnage  produced  in  1908 
exceeded  that  of  1907  by  279,492  tons  of  153^%  and  the  average  assay 
was  greater. 

Practically  all  the  mining  which  has  been  done  to  date  is  confined  to 
within  a  comparatively  few  miles  from  the  railways,  and  hardly  20  per  cent, 
of  British  Columbia  can  be  said  to  be  really  known.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  are  yet  untouched  some  300,000  square  miles  known  to  be  richly 
mineralized,  a  field  for  the  prospector  such  as  exists  nowhere  else  in  the 
world. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MINERALS. 

Gold.  Established  as  an  industry  in  1858,  placer  mining  progressed 
rapidly.  The  output  in  1858  was  $705,000  in  1863  it  had  increased  to 
nearly  $4,000,000.  After  1868  the  output  of  the  placers  decreased,  but 
they  continued  to  produce  an  average  considerably  over  $1,000,000  per 
annum  until  1882.  The  industry  gradually  declined  until  hydraulic  and 
dredging  operations  and  discoveries  in  the  Atlin  district  placed  it  again 
upon  a  substantial  footing.  The  output  for  placer  mining  for  six  years 
past  has  averaged  close  to  $1,000,000  annually,  with  several  companies 
operating  on  a  large  scale  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  province,  and  new 
discoveries  may  at  any  time  send  the  total  up  rapidly. 

Lode  gold  mining  had  a  small  beginning,  the  first  record  of  production 
being  1,170  ounces,  worth  $23,404  in  1893.  The  average  annual  produc- 
tion for  four  years,  ending  1907,  has  been  220,227  ounces  worth  $4,552,092; 
in  1909  it  was  238,224  ounces  valued  at  $4,924,090. 

Gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities  in  almost  every  section  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  there  is  scarcely  a  creek  where  "  color  "  cannot  be  found. 

Silver. 

r 

Silver  mining  was  established  in  Slocan  District  in  1886,  the  first 
recorded  output  being  in  1887,  viz;  17,690  ounces  valued  at  $17,331.  In 
1907  the  production  was  2,745,448  ounces,  valued  at  $1,703,825.  In 
1909  the  production  was  2,532,742  ounces  valued  at  $1,239,270.  Trail 
has  shipped  an  aggregate  of  500,000  ounces  of  refined  silver  to  the  Royal 
mint  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  About  77  per  cent,  of  the  silver  produced  is 
obtained  from  silver-lead  ores,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  associated  with 
copper. 
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Owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  in  the  early  days  of  lode 
mining,  access  to  the  Rossland,  Boundary,  Slocan  and  other  camps,  which 
have  since  become  famous,  was  difficult,  and  the  industry  languished  until 
the  C.  P.  R.  built  branch  lines  and  put  steamers  on  the  lakes,  connecting 
the  mining  camps  with  the  main  line.  In  1894  the  first  shipments  of  copper 
were  made,  amounting  to  324,680  pounds,  value  $16,243.  In  ten  years 
(1904)  the  production  reached  35,710,125  pounds,  valued  at  $4,578,037, 


British  Columbia  has  established  her  claim  as  the  mmeral  province  of  Canada. 

and  in  1907  the  output  was  40,832,720  pounds,  value  $8,166,544.     In  1909 
the  output  was  45,597,245  pounds,  value  $5,918,522. 

1911  has  shown  increased  activity  in  copper  mining  in  consequence 
of  a  steady  rise  in  values.  This  is  caused  by  increased  demand  for  electrical 
purposes,  notably  the  electrification  of  certain  railways  about  to  take  place. 


Coal  and  Coke. 

The  history  of  coal  mining  dates  back  to  1836,  when  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  developed  a  coal  deposit  at  Suquash,  between  Port  McNeill 
and  Beaver  Harbor,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  In  1850 
coal  was  discovered  at  Nanaimo,  and  in  1853,  2,000  tons  were  shipped  to 
California,  where  coal  was  selling  at  $28  per  ton.  In  the  intervening  years, 
the  production  of  coal  has  increased  steadily  with  the  requirements  of  the 
market.  The  collieries  have  produced  to  the  end  of  1909,  29,562,549  tons. 
The  establishment  of  smelters  created  a  demand  for  coke,*'and  its  manu- 
facture began  in  1895,  the  output  increasing  yearly  with  the  demand,  the 
production  in  1907  being  222,913  tons  and  in  1908,  247,399  tons,  and  in 
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Hauling  Ore  in  British  Columbia. 

1909  258,703  tons.  During  1908  1,677,849  tons  of  coal  were  mined.  This 
quantity  was  increased  to  2,006,476  tons  in  1909. 

The  coal  deposits  of  the  province  are  of  immense  size  and  of  great 
commercial  importance.  Coal  mining  promises  to  remain  permanently 
the  basic  mineral  industry  of  the  province.  The  largest  production  is  from 
the  Vancouver  Island  fields  at  Nanaimo  and  Comox  where  several  large 
companies  are  operating.  Their  production  was  1,476,735  tons  of  coal  in 
1909.  Next  in  order  comes  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  field  in  East  Kootenay 
with  a  production  of  923,865  tons  of  coal,  of  this  365,464  tons  were  used  in 
making  245,017  tons  of  coke  in  1909. 

The  Crow's  Nest  field  comprises  an  area  of  unique  value  owing  to  its 
high  grade  and  splendid  coking  quality.  The  coal  is  used  not  only  by 
Canadian  consumers  but  by  the  American  railways,  since  it  excels  in  quality 
the  coal  of  the  North  Western  states.  The  production  promises  to  increase 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Other  large  developments  are  now  going  on,  notably  the 
new  C.  P.  Railway  colliery  at  Hosmer  which  is  mining  800  tons  per  day 
(1910)  and  on  the  Elk  River  where  the  same  railway  company  is  opening 
up  an  extensive  area  of  excellent  coal,  of  similar  quality,  to  be  connected 
with  their  Crow's  Nest  Branch  line  by  means  of  a  45-mile  branch  on  easy 
grades  up  the  Elk  River. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  fields  in  the  Province.  Of  these  the  Nicola 
field  is  the  most  developed,  producing  500  tons  per  day.  It  is  connected 
with  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  at  Spence's  Bridge.  Numerous  other 
deposits  occur  in  the  Province,  notably  at  Granite  Creek,  Midway,  Quil- 
chena,  Cold  Water  River,  Enderby,  Telqua  and  Morice  River.  On  the 
coast  there  are  several  smaller  areas  on  Vancouver  Island,  in  addition  to 
the  larger  Nanaimo  and  Comox  fields  and  an  important  large  undeveloped 
area  on  Graham  Island.    This  has  largely  been  taken  up  in  1909  and  1910. 
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The  coal  fields  of  the  Province  are  well  distributed  and  offer  a  supply  far 
in  excess  of  any  probable  demand  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come. 

SMELTING  AND  REFINING. 

Development  in  the  Smelting  industry  has  been  as  great  and  possibly 
more  rapid  than  the  mining  industry.  In  early  days  all  B.  C.  ores  were 
treated  at  foreign  smelters.  In  1896  the  Trail  smelter  began  smelting 
Rossland  copper  gold  ores,  gradually  extending  operations,  and  in  1899 
installed  a  lead  furnace,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  treated  practically 
all  B.  C.  ores.  Other  lead  smelters  were  established  at  Nelson  and  at 
Marysville,  but  the  difficulty  of  operating  a  small  lead  smelter  by  itself 
resulted  in  both  smelters  closing  down.  There  are  two  smelters  on  Van- 
couver Island,  at  Crofton  and  Ladysmith,  and  the  discovery  of  consider- 
able bodies  of  low  grade  copper  ores  in  the  Yale  District  at  Phoenix  and 
Greenwood  resulted  in  the  construction  of  large  smelters  at  Grand  Forks 
and  Greenwood,  which  have  become  famous  for  their  economic  operations 
and  low  cost.  The  former,  belonging  to  the  Granby  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company,  has  become  one  of  the  world's  largest  smelters,  having  treated 
over  one  million  tons  of  ore  in  eleven  months  in  1910,  and  are  still  enlarging 
and  improving.  The  smelter  at  Greenwood  has  a  capacity  of  over  2,000 
tons  per  day.  At  Trail  the  copper  capacity  has  also  been  greatly  enlarged 
and  is  now  close  to  2,000  tons  daily.  At  the  Coast  a  similar  development 
has  taken  place. 

For  economic  working,  the  tendeiicy  has  been  towards  the  consolida- 
tion of  interests,  with  the  result  that  more  ore  is  now  being  smelted  than 
ever.     The  surviving  plants  being  in  the  hands  of  strong,  v/ell  managed 


Botmington  Falls.  Successfully  harnessed  to  produce  electricity  which  is  widely  distributed'. 
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Interior  of  Electrolytic  Lead  Refinery,  Trail,  B.  C. 

Companies,  with  fully  modern  and  economic  equipment,  are  in  a  stronger 
position  than  the  more  scattered  smelters  of  former  days.  The  result  is 
shown  in  the  general  decrease  in  custom  smelting  rates  and  a  larger  total 
tonnage. 

Anyone  now  opening  a  new  mine  in  the  Province  is  assured  of  a  steady 
market  for  his  ores  at  very  reasonable  treatment  rates  and  has  the  assurance 
of  prompt  settlement  in  cash  for  all  ore  shipped,  whether  in  large  or  small 
quantities. 

Iron. 

Large  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  in  various  localities 
on  the  mainland  and  on  Vancouver  and  other  islands,  but  none  of  them 
have  so  far  been  developed  in  a  commercial  sense.  About  20,000  tons 
have  been  taken  from  Texada  Island  to  supply  a  small  iron  furnace  estab- 
lished at  Irondale,  Washington,  which  ceased  operations  in  1901  but  has 
now  resumed  work.  The  only  place  on  the  mainland  where  iron  has  been 
mined  in  any  quantity  and  only  to  the  extent  of  3,000  to  4,000  tons,  is  at 
Cherry  Creek,  near  Kamloops,  the  magnetite  being  shipped  to  Nelson  for 
use  as  a  flux  in  lead  smelting.  At  Bull  River,  Grey  Creek  and  Kitchener  in 
East  Kootenay,  are  iron  deposits  of  considerable  extent.  Iron  also  exists 
in  large  bodies  at  Schelt,  and  near  Fort  George,  also  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  and  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  principal  deposits  occur  on 
Vancouver  Island,  and  are  of  large  extent  and  conveniently  situated  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  growing  demand  of  all  the  country  West  of 
Winnipeg  for  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  and  the  increasing  Oriental 
trade  should  be  an  inducement  to  capital  to  establish  an  industry  in  this 
Province,  where  all  the  necessary  elements  are  found  in  abundance  and 
so  closely  grouped  as  to  ensure  economic  production. 

Lead. 


In  1886  the  first  shipments  of  lead  were  made  from  Slocan.    In  1904 
lead  mining  had  been  established  in  several  districts,  and  the  output  totaled 
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Up  to  36,646,244  pounds  at  $1,421,874.  In  1907  the  production  amounted 
to  47,738,703  pounds,  at  $2,291,458.  In  1908,  43,195,733  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,632,799,  in  1909  44,396,346  pounds  at  a  valuation  of  $1,709,259. 

ZINC. 

Many  of  the  ores  mined  in  Kootenay  carry  considerable  percentages 
of  zinc,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separation  and  the  distance  from 
markets,  it  is  only  possible  to  mine  the  richest  and  purest  zinc  ores  at 
present.  The  Kootenays  are  the  only  producers,  having  produced  some 
four   hundred   thousand   dollars'   worth   in   1909. 

Besides  those  mentioned  above,  British  Columbia  has  deposits  of 
platinum,  cinnabar,  molybdenum,  pyrites,  osmiridium,  mica,  gypsum, 
and  scheelite.  Several  of  these  have  been  found  in  workable  quantities 
while  others  are  mere  occurrences,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

Much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  petroleum  field  of  South- 
east Kootenay,  where  a  large  area  of  oil-bearing  strata  is  known  to  exist. 

Marble,  granite,  sandstone,  lime,  brick  and  fire  clay,  cement  and 
pottery  clay  are  well  distributed,  and  are  being  utilized  to  meet  local 
demands.  Considerable  lime  and  cement  is  now  being  manufactured  for 
domestic  use  and  exportation,  and  the  trade  is  increasing  satisfactorily.  A 
form  of  slate  is  found  on  one  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  which  cuts 
easily,  hardens  with  exposure  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  Gypsum  deposits 
exist  near  Kamloops. 


Nelson,  B.  C,  offers  many  attractions  to  the  Tourist,  Merohant, 
Settler  and  Investor. 
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LUMBERING 


THE  Lumbering  industry  of  British  Columbia  is  next  in  importance 
to  that  of  mining.  The  vast  forest  of  large  trees  west  of  the  Coast 
Range  were  for  many  years  the  supply  market  for  the  world  in  the 
way  of  spars  and  masts,  and  at  the  present  day  much  of  the  larger  timber 
used  throughout  Canada  for  works  of  importance  necessitating  the  use  of 
large  pieces  of  timber,  is  brought  by  rail  or  boat  from  the  western  slopes. 
The  province  may  now  be  said  to  possess  the  greatest  compact  area  of 
merchantable  timber  on  the  North  American  continent,  this  being  roughly 
estimated  at  182,750,000  acres.  It  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  years 
that  the  lumbering  industry  of  the  interior  has  risen  to  importance,  but 
since  the  opportunities  have  developed,  the  mountain  mills  have  become 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  immense  demand  that  has  opened 
throughout  the  prairie  provinces.  The  red  cedar  shingles  obtain  a  ready 
market  as  far  east  as  the  province  of  Ontario,  while  the  beautiful  grains  of 
the  British  Columbia  fir  have  opened  a  way  for  the  using  of  it  for  finishing 
pufposes  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada  and  in  the  Northwestern  States 
of  America.  The  western  species  of  hemlock  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  east  and  is  as  serviceable  in  many  ways  as  the  highly  prized  fir.  The 
overseas  trade  is  steadily  growing,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  the  coast  trade  will  expand  very  rapidly. 

At  the  close  of  1910  there  were  207  large  and  small  saw-mills  in  the 
province,  with  an  annual  daily  capacity  of  4,500,000  feet,  or  an  average 
capacity  of  approximately  21,500  feet.  In  addition  to  this  number  there 
were  49  shingle  mills  with  an  aggregate  daily  capacity  of  3,395,000  shingles. 
The  cutting  throughout  the  province  for  1909  being  755,000,000  feet  shows 
a  marked  increase  over  five  years  previously — 1904  when  the  cut  was  but 
325,271,500  feet.  Of  the  1909  production  450,000,000  feet  came  from  the 
coast  mills  and  the  balance  325,000,000  was  cut  in  the  interior. 

The  principal  trees  indigenous  throughout  the  province  are  white 
pine,  larch,  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  cedar,  hemlock,  also  some  varieties  of  hard- 
wood. The  chief  forest  areas  on  the  mainland  readily  tributary  to  railway 
or  water  communication  are  situated  in  Southeastern  Kootenay  and  in 
the  parts  of  West  Kootenay  tributary  to  the  Arrow  Lakes  and  the  Columbia 
River.  These  timber  areas  outside  the  private  holdings  are  owned  by  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  growth  of  the  forest  trees  upon  Vancouver  Island  has  always 
excited  the  surprise  of  travellers  and  eastern  lumbermen. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  excessive  size  of  individual  trees,  but  the  very 
high  average  of  the  growth  and  quality  of  timber  which  has  placed  British 
Columbia  in  the  front  rank  as  a  timber  producing  country. 

The  lumber  cut  from  the  Douglas  fir  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  pur- 
poses in  which  strength  and  elasticity  and  quality  are  desirable.  It  con- 
stitutes about  80  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  that  passes  through  the  mills,  and 
the  supply  is  practically  unlimited. 

The  cedar  attains  a  girth  even  greater  than  the  Douglas  fir.  The  wood 
of  the  cedar  is  employed  chiefly  for  fine  dressed  lumber  doors,  frames, 
sashes,  etc.  The  veining  renders  it  well  adapted  for  all  interior  work,  and 
it  is  now  being  extensively  used  in  eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States 
for  that  purpose.  Cedar  piles,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  are  also  in 
great  request.  Hemlock  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  some  lo- 
calities.    Being  of  clear  grain  and  of  great  height,  it  also  is  largely  used 
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Lumbering,  in  British  Columbia,  is  next  in  importance  to  Mining. 


for  lumber  and  building  purposes.  As  timber  becomes  more  valuable, 
hemlock  is  being  more  generally  cut.  Spruce  is  particularly  useful  in  small 
boat  building,  and  for  making  salmon  cases  and  apple  boxes.  Maple  and 
alder  may  be  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  some  districts,  being 
generally  scattered  in  patches.  These  woods  are  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  The  Cyprus  or  yellow  cedar  is  met  with  in  some 
localities  and  is  valuable  for  cabinet  work  and  high  finish.  Much  of  the 
most  valuable  timber  on  the  Island  is  controlled  and  for  sale  by  the  Esqui- 
malt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  Company,  with  head  offices  ^t  Victoria,  B,  C, 
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Along  with  the  world  at  large  the  questions  of  reforestration  and  forest 
preservation  are  receiving  great  attention.  Much  timber  has  in  the  past 
been  uselessly  destroyed  by  axe  and  fire,  and  the  province  is  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  danger  from  these  causes  of  depletion  and  strong  efforts 
are  being  put  forth  to  stop  the  waste. 

A  kindred  industry  to  that  of  lumber  and  one  which  the  government 
are  taking  steps  to  foster  is  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  and  paper.     With 


Logging  in  British  Columbia. 

transportation  charges  at  a  minimum  and  an  unlimited  stipply  of  the  raw 
material  of  the  very  best  quality  to  draw  from,  British  Columbia  should 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  greater  half  of  the  world  with  these  two 
commodities. 


British  Columbia  is  the  world's  supply  Market  for  Masts  and  Spars. 
Vancouver  Island, 


Saw  Mill  on 
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FISHERIES 


THE  province's  fisheries  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1911,  show 
a  total  value  of  products  of  $10,300,000,  this  being  one-third  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion,  salmon  and  halibut 
gave  the  largest  yields.  The  value  of  these  products  is  increasing  rapidly 
each  year. 

The  principal  food  fishes  of  the  North  Pacific  are  salmon,  herring, 
sturgeon,  bass,  oolachans,  smelts,  perch,  trout,  skill,  sardines,  anchovies, 
shad,  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  shrimps,  and  prawns.  Whale  are  very 
plentiful  along  the  Coast  of  Behring  sea.  Dog  fish  are  valuable  for  their 
oil  and  manufacture  of  guano.  Sealing,  at  one  time  a  leading  source  of 
profit,  has  fallen  off  of  late  owing  to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Behring 
sea  award  and  the  decreasing  number  of  these  mammals. 


British  Columbia's  Fisheries  for  191 1  produced  upwards  of  ten  and  a  half  millions 

of  dollars. 

Apart  from  the  commercial  aspects  of  British  Columbia's  deep-sea  fish- 
eries, the  lakes  and  streams  offer  exceptionally  good  sport  to  the  amateur 
fisherman  and  angler.  All  the  numerous  rivers,  creeks  and  lakes,  as  well 
as  the  sea,  teem  with  fish,  so  that  the  gentle  art  may  be  enjoyed  at  all 
seasons  and  in  every  part  of  the  province. 

The  streams  and  lakes  of  Vancouver  Island  are  in  this  respect  partic- 
ularly famous  in  the  west,  while  the  "Outlet"  on  the  West  Arm  of  the  Koot- 
enay  River  at  Proctor,  "The  Pool"  at  Slocan  Junction,  the  Creston  district, 
and  the  waters  of  southern  Yale  are  amongst  the  best  known  fishing 
resorts  on  the  mainland.  Non-residents  of  the  province  desirous  of 
angling  must  first  obtain  a  license,  which  costs  five  doll?irs, 
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AGRICULTURE 


IT  is  practically  impossible  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fertile  lands 
of  British  Columbia  in  passing  through  the  province  by  rail.  The 
attention  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  other  physical  features  of 
the  country,  so  that  even  where  the  track  runs  through  a  rich  agricultural 
district  such  as  the  Thompson  River  Valley  from  Shuswap  to  Lytton,  very 
few  realize  the  agricultural  surroundings.  Lying  outside  the  purlieu  of  the 
railway  are  wonderful  valleys  and  .  benches  but  little  known  save  to  the 
few  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


Wheat  Field  near  Golden,  B.  C. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  LANDS. 

To  judge  the  character  of  the  land  suitable  for  agriculture  or  fruit 
growing  a  closer  examination  must  be  made  than  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way.  In  some  districts  the  bottom  lands,  but  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  lake  or  river,  are  flanked  by  gently  sloping  benches  often  screened 
by  timber,  giving  the  impression  that  the  mountain  side  is  a  steep  slope 
reaching  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Again,  a  mountain  range  may 
seem  to  have  an  unbroken  front,  whereas  there  are  wide  "draws,"  gate- 
ways into  areas  of  considerable  extent.  In  other  cases  a  range  of  low 
hills  will  seemingly  be  but  a  stepping  stone  to  a  higher  range  in  the  rear, 
and  this  is  so,  only  that  a  higher  range  is  so  far  back  that  often  a  plateau 
of  several  miles  in  length  and  two  or  three  miles  in  width  intervenes. 
The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  also  helps  the  illusion.  There  is  scarcely 
a  district  in  the  whole  province  to  which  these  remarks  are  not  applicable. 
Conditions  vary,  of  course,  but  it  is  more  in  degree  than  character,  and  the 
farther  investigation  is  pushed  the  more  apparent  it  becomes  that  some  of 
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the  least  known  districts  are  capable  of  supporting  thousands  of  farmers, 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  lumbermen  and  miners  without  the  necessity 
of  importing  a  single  line  of  produce.  That  the  demand  for  these  soil 
products  exists  at  the  present  time  is  manifest  from  the  large  quantities 
daily  shipped  into  the  province  from  outside  points.  The  agricultural 
area  is  not  a  restricted  one. 

The  extent  of  these  fertile  lands  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  one 
million  acres,  but  without  doubt  the  area  is  far  larger.  They  are  located 
as  follows: — 

Acres 

Okanagan  Valley 250,000 

North  and  South  Thompson  Valleys 75,000 

Nicola,  Sithilkameen,  Kettle  River  Valley 350,000 

Peace  River  Lillooet  and  Cariboo  Districts 200,000 

East  and  West  Kootenay  Districts 125,000 

West  of  the  Coast  range  are  several  extensive  tracts  of  rich  arable 
land  lying  in  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley,  Westminster  district,  Vancouver 
Island  and  adjacent  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  These  sections  of  the 
province  are  fairly  well  settled,  but  much  of  the  land  is  still  untilled. 

GRAIN  GROWING. 

Wheat  is  grown  principally  in  the  Fraser  Valley,  Okanagan,  Spallum- 
cheen,  and  in  the  country  around  Kamloops  in  the  Thompson  River 
Valley,  and  is  ground  into  flour  at  Enderby,  Armstrong  and  Vernon. 
Until  the  northern  interior  of  the  province,  including  the  Peace  River 
district,  is  brought  under  cultivation  through  the  construction  of  railways, 
the  wheat  area  will  not  be  largely  increased.  Wheat  is  only  grown  on 
the  mainland  coast  and  Vancouver  Island  for  fodder  and  poultry  feeding. 

Barley  of  excellent  quality  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 

OATS  THE  PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Oats  are  the  principal  crop,  the  quality  and  yield  being  good.  The 
quantity  grown  is  never  equal  to  the  demand.  Rye  is  grown  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  is  used  for  fodder. 

The  average  yield  of  grain  and  prices  are  as  follows : — 

Wheat,  25.62  bushels  per  acre,  price,  per  ton $33. 15 

Oats,  39.05  bushels  per  acre,  price,  per  ton 27.00 

Barley,  33.33  bushels  per  acre,  price  per  ton 28 .  00 

These  averages  are  very  much  exceeded  in  many  cases,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  local  conditions.  In  the  matter  of  oats,  as 
high  as  ,100  bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield. 

ROOT  CROPS. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  mangolds,  and  all  other  roots  grow  in  pro- 
fusion wherever  their  cultivation  has  been  attempted.  Sixty-eight  tons 
of  roots  to  a  measured  acre  is  recorded  at  Chilliwack.  The  Province  of 
British  Columbia  this  year  won  premier  honors  for  potato  growing  at  the 
American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition,  New  York  City,  gaining  the 
Stillwell  thousand  dollar  trophy  against  all  competitors.  The  competition 
was  open  to  the  world. 

The  Dominion  census  places  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  for  Canada 
at  162.78  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  is  considered  very  meagre  in  British 
Columbia.  The  average  price  of  potatoes  is  $14  to  $16  per  ton,  while  carrots, 
turnips,  parsnips  and  beets  sell  at  an  average  of  about  60  cents  per  bushel. 
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Wheat  Field,  Fraser  River  Valley,  B.C. 
HOP  CULTURE. 

The  Okanagan,  Agassiz  and  Chilliwack  districts  are  well  suited  to  hop 
growing,  and  produce  large  quantities,  unexcelled  in  quality.  British 
Columbia  hops  command  good  prices  in  the  British  market  and  most  of  the 
crop  is  sent  there,  though  recently  eastern  Canada  and  Australia  are  buy- 
ing increasing  quantities.  The  yield  of  hops  averages.  1,500  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  the  average  price  is  25  cents  per  pound. 

FODDER  CROPS. 

Besides  the  nutritious  bunch  grass  which  affords  good  grazing  to 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep  on  the  benches  and  hillsides,  all  the  cultivated 
grasses  grow  in  profusion  wherever  sown.  Red  clover,  alfalfa,  sainfoin, 
alsike,  timothy  and  brome  grass  yield  large  returns — three  crops  in  the 
season  in  some  districts  under  irrigation.  Hay  averages  about  13^  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  the  average  price  in  the  stack  is  $17  to  $18  per  ton. 

SPECIAL  PRODUCTS. 

Tobacco  growing  has  proved  successful  in  several  districts,  notably 
in  Okanagan,  where  a  leaf  of  superior  quality  is  produced.  Tobacco  of 
commercial  value  will  grow  in  almost  any  part  of  Southern  British  Columbia. 
Following  are  actual  results  from  twenty  acres: 

Rent  for  20  acres  of  land $400.00 

Growing  plants  in  hot  beds 100.00 

Plowing 80.00 

Planting 87.00 

Cultivating • 75.00 

Topping  and  Suckering 50.00 

Harvesting 315.00 

Stripping 187.00 

$1,294.00 

Number  of  pounds  grown  on  20  acres 2,400 

Selling  price  of  season's  crop $2,400.00 

Total  expenses 1,294.00 

Net  profit $1,106.00 
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Experiments  made  recently  have  proved  that  the  soil  and  climate 
in  and  about  Victoria  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  flowering 
bulbs,  and  quite  a  large  business  has  been  established.  There  is  a  good 
market  for  all  the  bulbs  that  can  be  grown,  as  the  bulk  of  those  used  in 
North  America  are  imported  from  Europe,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  alone 
uses  fifty  millions  annually.  The  profit  to  be  derived  from  bulb  growing 
is  estimated  at  over  $2,000  per  acre. 

SPECIAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  is  beginning  to  be  recognized,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  bf  delicious  honey  of  home  production  is  foiind  in 
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Britisb  Columbia's  Hops  are  unexcelled  in  quality  and  conunand  the  highest  prices. 
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the  local  markets.  As  the  area  of  cultivation  extends  bee-keeping  should 
become  a  profitable  adjunct  of  general  farming. 

The  coast  districts  and  many  of  the  lowlands  of  the  interior  are  well 
suited  to  cranberry  culture,  which  is  being  tried  in  a  small  way,  with  success, 
by  settlers  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Celery,  another  vegetable  luxury,  is  grown  in  limited  quantities  but 
vhe  soil  and  climate  warrant  its  cultivation  on  a  more  general  scale.  Celery, 
properly  grown  and  packed,  would  command  good  prices  and  an  unlimited 
market. 

Sugar  beets  grow  to  perfection  in  several  localities,  but  their  cultivation 
on  a  large  scale  has  not  been  attempted. 

Indian  corn,  melons  and  tomatoes  are  profitable  items  in  the  output 
of  the  small  farmer,  and  are  successfully  grown  in  all  the  settled  districts. 


DIVERSIFIED  OR  MIXED  FARMING. 


Under  this  heading  much  could  be  said  to  show  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  raising  stock,  grain,  and  produce  rather  than  specializing 
in  any  one  system.  A  clover  patch  for  growing  hogs  with  enough  grain 
to  finish  them  for  market  is  a  sure  source  of  profit.  Dairying  is  scarcely 
less  so,  especially  when  butter  is  made.  Poultry  is  another  adjunct  which 
should  not  be  neglected  owing  to  the  high  price  of  eggs  and  table  poultry. 
In  this  respect  the  dry,  bracing  climate  of  the  interior  is  of  inestimable 
value,  and  frequently  patches  of  land  not  desirable  for  cultivation  can  be 
utilized  to  much  profit. 


Qftttte  Thrive  in  British  Columbia.     Grazing  and  good  water  are  plentiful. 
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Mixed  farming  is  especially  favourable  where  irrigation  is  possible, 
enabling  the  farmer  to  grow  what  crops  he  chooses,  regulating  the  supply 
of  moisture  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  adjusting  the  supply 
to  the  demand  of  the  locality  having  but  little  fear  of  drought  or  excessive 
rain. 

Thousands  of  men  struggling  for  a  meagre  living  in  the  beaten  paths, 
may  find  under  these  conditions  profitable  occupation.  It  is  well  known 
that  under  irrigation  crop  failure  is  practically  unknown,  but  brief  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  system  commonly  known  as  "Dry  Farming" 
the  greatest  exponent  of  which  is  Professor  Campbell,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Studying  and  experimenting  during  25  years  the  Professor  has  been  enabled 
to  demonstrate  that  in  the  semi-arid  states  of  western  America  good  average 
crops  are  obtainable  with  only  a  meagre  rainfall  and  without  irrigation. 
These  methods  have  been  tried  in  some  districts  of  the  dry  belt  of  British 
Columbia  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  and  their  adoption  seems  to 
indicate  that  valuable  land  lying  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ditch,  and  con- 
sequently non-irrigable,  may  be  utilized  in  a  way  hitherto  unknown. 

IRRIGATION. 

As  already  observed,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  agricultural 
lands  in  the  southern  interior   districts     require   irrigation.  Generally 

speaking  there  is  abundant  water  within  reach.  There  are  sections  where 
the  height  of  the  land  above  water  level  or  distance  from  the  source  of 
supply  stand  in  the  way  of  individual  attempts  at  irrigation,  but  the  work 
may  be  accomplished  by  co-operation    and  with  the  expenditure  of  capital. 

The  supplying  of  water  to  these  higher  plateaux  is,  however,  a  matter 
for  future  consideration,  as  there  is  sufficient  land  capable  of  irrigation 
at  comparatively  small  cost  to  meet  the  requirements  for  many  years  to 
come.  In  Okanagan,  Similkameen,  Windermere  and  Kamloops  districts 
and  at  Pennys,  near  Ashcroft,  companies  have  purchased  large  tracts  of 
land,  formerly  used  as  cattle  ranges,  which  they  are  subdividing  into  small 
holdings  of  ten  acres  and  upwards,  and  constructing  reservoirs  and  ditches 
which  will  provide  an  unfailing  supply  of  water.  The  example  set  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Alberta  in  wresting  over  3,000,000  acres  from 
arid  and  low-producing  grain  fields,  and  making  them  yield  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat,  is  one  which   cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  provincial  government  impressed  with  the  importance  of  irriga- 
tion is  preparing  under  the  "Water  Act,  1909"  to  investigate  the  hydro- 
graphic  conditions  existing  in  those  portions  of  the  province  in  which  irriga- 
tion is  necessary,  and  the  collection  of  data  from  which  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  conservation  and  use  of  water  may  be  prepared. 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  predict  that  the  next  few  years  will  witness  the 
reclamation  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  bench  lands  from 
pasturage  to  flourishing  orchards  and  farms,  the  homes  of  thousands  of 
prosperous  settlers.  The  right  to  use  water  is  vested  in  the  province 
particulars  in  regard  to  which  may  be  obtained  by  communicating  with 
the  Provincial  Water  Commissioners'  Office  at  Victoria,  B.C. 

DYKING. 

British  Columbia,  although  generally  accepted  as  a  country  of  high 
altitudes,  includes  large  tracts  of  alluvial  lands  which  are  overflown  at 
certain  seasons,  and  therefore  require  dyking  in  order  to  make  them  avail- 
able for  cultivation.  These  lowlands  are  located  on  the  lower  Fraser; 
at  Canal  Flats,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  River;  at  Creston,in 
the  West  Kootenay,  and  on  the  north  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 
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The  government  of  British  Columbia  early  recognized  the  importance  of 
reclaiming  the  rich  alluvial  meadows  in  the  Fraser  River  Valley  and  to 
that  end  established  a  system  of  dykes,  which  has  rendered  over  100,000 
acres  fit  for  cultivation.  These  reclamation  works  represent  an  expendi- 
ture of  $981,000.  The  government  undertakes  the  redemption  of  dyking 
debentures  issued  by  the  municipalities  and  which  are  payable  in  forty 
years.  In  West  Kootenay,  from  the  International  Boundary  a  tract  of 
meadow  extends  to  the  south  end  of  Kootenay  Lake,  a  distance  of  about 
35  miles,  comprising  about  40,000  acres.  These  lands  have  been  partially 
reclaimed  by  dyking,  and  are  very  productive,  but  the  greater  portion  is 
still  one  vast  hay  meadow.  Fronting  the  west  and  north  east  of  Vancouver 
Island  is  a  very  large  body  of  land,  which  could  be  made  available  for 
mixed  farming  and  dairying  by  inexpensive  dyking  and  drainage.  The 
extent  of  this  land  is  estimated  at  over  150,000  acres. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Cattle  raising  on  a  large  scale  was  once  one  of  the  chief  industries 
of  the  province  and  the  large  ranches  are  still  making  money.  The 
tendency  of  late,  however  has  been  for  small  herds  and  improvement 
of  stock.  The  British  Columbia  Dairymen's,  Stock  Breeder's,  and 
Poultry  Associations  are  doing  much  to  encourage  and  develop  the 
their  respective  industries.  The  two  former  associations  assist  their 
members  in  importing  pure  bred  stock  into  the  province  and  the 
Poultry  Association  is  carrying  on  educational  and  other  work  in  the 
interests  of  poultrymen. 

Prices  of  live  stock  of  all  classes  are  variable,  but  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  standard: 

Draught  horses,  $500  to  $800  per  team ;  farm  teams,  $300  to  $500;  road  • 
sters,  $150  to  $300  each;  hackneys, $200 and  up;  Clydesdales,  Percheron 
and  Shire  Stallions,  $800  to  $5,000  each.  Ranch  cattle,  33/2  to  5  cents 
per  pound  live  weight;  dairy  cows,  $50  to  $75  each;  calves,  73^^  cents 
live  weight.  Sheep,  53^2  to  63^  cents  per  pound,  live  weight;  $4  to  $6 
per  head;  wool  13  cents  per  pound.  Net  annual  profit  per  ewe,  from 
$4,40  to  5,40.     Live  hogs  sell  at  6^  to  73^  cents  per  pound. 


Splendid  specimens  of  British  Columbia  Horses. 
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Sheep  raising  is  another  of  British  Columbia's  profitable  branches  of  Agriculture. 

While  the  province  is  capable  of  raising  all  the  beef,  mutton  and  pork 
for  home  consumption,  imports  have  been  enormous.  During  1910  there 
were  imported  into  the  province,  horses  and  cattle  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000, 
Swine,  live  and  dressed,  to  the  value  of  $546,210,  Sheep,  live  and  dressed, 
to  the  value  of  $373,700.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
productions  for  the  last  year  places  it  at  $8,000,000  or  $3,000,000  less  than 
the  value  of  the  products  imported,  thus  showing  the  need  for  an  increased 
home  supply  for  the  market  and  the  splendid  opportunities  for  parties 
interested  in  these  industries.  The  parts  of  the  province  particularly 
adapted  to  cattle  raising  are  the  interior  plateaux,  the  Upper  Columbia 
and  Kootenay  River  Valleys,  the  Fraser  River  Valley,  though  there  is 
scarcely  a  district  in  which  the  keeping  of  a  few  head  will  not  pay  well, 
for  the  high  prices  prevailing  justify  stall  feeding.  The  development  of 
irrigation  should  stimulate  the  cattle  industry,  and  make  the  province 
self-supporting  in  regard  to  beef. 

Sheep  raising  is  another  branch  of  agriculture  capable  of  great  ex- 
pansion. At  present  southern  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Gulf  Islands  are 
the  chief  producers,  but  nearly  all  the  localities  in  the  Interior  are  suitable 
for  sheep  raising. 

Hogs,  in  small  farming,  are  probably  the  most  profitable  of  live  stock, 
owing  to  the  general  demand  for  pork,  bacon,  ham  and  lard,  and  much 
attention  is  now  being  given  to  raising  them.  Prices  are  always  high,  so 
that  the  farmer  can  never  make  a  mistake  in  keeping  a  small  drove  of  pigs. 
The  breeds  which  mature  the  earliest  are  the  Berkshire  and  Poland  China. 

The  demand  for  good  horses,  especially  draught  and  working  animals, 
is  always  increasing,  and  the  prices  are  consequently  high.  Formerly 
horses  were  raised  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior  without  much  attention 
to  their  quality.  The  quality  of  horses  has  been  much  improved  of  late, 
however,  and  although  the  "cayuse",  the  native  pony,  will  always  be 
prized  for  its  hardihood  and  endurance,  the  tendency  everywhere  is  for 
the  better  class  of  animaL  The  horses  exhibited  at  the  annual  provincial 
exhibition  at  New  Westminster  compare  favourably  with  those  of  any 
country  in  the  world. 
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POULTRY   RAISING. 


Poultry  raising,  an  important  branch  of  general  farming,  is  gradually 
developing  in  British  Columbia,  but  many  farmers  do  not  realize  the  profit 
which  can  be  made  by  combining  fruit  growing  and  poultry  raising.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1904  to  1908  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  average  price 
for  eggs;  in  1904  it  was  30  cents;  in  1908,  40  cents  per  dozen.  The  lowest 
price  in  1907  was  25  cents,  the  highest  in  1908,  90  cents  per  dozen.  In  1909 
the  average  price  reached  50  cents  in  some  parts  of  the  province.  Fresh 
handled  eggs  in  Victoria  during  1908  were  78,900  dozen;  imported  eastern 
eggs,  45,000  dozen.  In  1908  the  value  of  eggs  and  poultry  imported  into 
the  province  was  about  $1,500,000.  In  1909  the  importations  of  eggs  and 
poultry  amounted  to  $2,467,715.  Fowls  bring  from  $5  to  $8  per  dozen, 
chickens  $4  to  $7;  ducks  $5  to  $11;  geese,  $1  to  $2  each;  and  turkeys  from 
25  to  35  cents  per  pound. 


A  Pen  of  Barred  Rocks. 


A  practical  poultry  raiser  who  has  made  a  success  of  the  business  on 
Vancouver  Island,  says:  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are 
good  profits  in  the  business  if  conducted  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis. 
In  fact,  I  know  of  no  other  branch  of  agriculture  which  is  so  profitable, 
having  in  view  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  and  the  expense  of 
conducting  it.  Properly  managed  in  any  number  poultry  ought  to  reap 
a  profit  of  at  least  $1  per  head  per  annum." 

Actual  experience  shows  that  the  business  is  very  profitable.  In  a 
recent  report  to  the  department  of  agriculture  a  well  known  farmer,  resid- 
ing at  Colquitz,  Vancouver  Island,  gives  the  following  results  from  150 
hens  in  the  year  1905: 
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Receipts. 


From  sale  of  eggs $375  00 

From  sale  of  chicks 50 .  00 

From  increase  of  flock 25  .  00 


Expenses. 


$450.00 


100  bushels  wheat  at  $1 .  05  per  bushel ....    105 .  00 

50  bushels  barley  at  .  60  per  bushel 30 .  00 

Sundries 10.00       145.00 

Net  Profit $305.00 

The  whole  of  British  Columbia  is,  from  the  nature  of  its  soil  and 
climate,  particularly  suitable  for  raising  poultry  in  commercial  quantities. 

DAIRYING. 

Dairying  gives  good  returns  and  the  prospects  of  the  Province  were 
never  brighter  for  the  dairyman  and  the  dairy  industry  in  general,  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  causing  a  general  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  dairy  produce.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  fresh  milk,  cream  and 
butter,  all  of  which  command  a  high  price,  these  prices  ranging  about  one- 
third  higher  than  the  prices  paid  in  the  eastern  provinces.  The  natural 
conditions  of  the  Province  are  eminently  suitable  for  dairying.  The  season 
for  cows  staying  out  of  doors  is  very  long,  indeed  in  some  places  they  are 
able  to  pasture  every  month  of  the  year.  Fodder  of  all  kinds  grows  luxur- 
iantly on  the  low,  damp  plains  of  the  delta  country,  hay  can  be  grown  at  the 
rate  of  four  tons  per  acre;  and  roots  of  almost  every  description  are  pro- 
duced abundantly.  In  the  higher  and  dryer  sections  alfalfa  and  fodder 
corn  are  being  produced  with  equal  success.  Grains  can  be  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  almost  every  section.  This  gives  the  dairyman  a  chance 
to  grow  abundant  fodder  and  a  good  proportion  of  his  concentrated  foods, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  and  lessening  the  cost  of  production. 

During  1910  the  creameries  of  the  province  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  figure  was 
more  than  doubled  by  the  amount  of  butter  imported.  This  shows  the 
possibilities  for  increasing  the  home  production,  the  population  calling 
for  a  better  product  and  the  vast  mining  regions  to  the  north,  being  always 
open,  cannot  get  sufficient  dairy  produce  to  fill  their  needs. 

The  Provincial  Government  aids  financially  and  otherwise  in  the 
erection  and  establishment  of  dairy  concerns  for  the  manufacture  of  either 
butter  or  cheese,  by  a  liberal  I5an  on  very  easy  terms,  payment  of  which 
extends  over  a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  dairyman  has  the  advantage  over  his  brother  agriculturist  by 
conducting  a  365  day  per  year  business  and  is  therefore  able  to  secure  help 
by  the  year  and  at  more  moderate  prices  and  with  no  difficulty  during  the 
rush  seasons.  At  present  there  are  no  cheese  factories  in  operation.  There 
was  produced  throughout  the  country  generally,  179,500  pounds  of  cheese 
which  found  a  ready  sale  at  an  average  price  of  13  >^  cents.  There  is  a 
good  showing  for  this  branch  of  dairying  in  the  province  and  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  C.  P.  R.  Main  Line  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  buisness. 

All  particulars  with  reference  to  live  stock  and  dairying  can  be  had 
from  Mr.  M.  A.  JuU,  Live  Stock  Commissioner  for  the  Province,  Victoria, 
B.  C. 
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FRUIT    GROWING 


THE  fruit  industry  of  British  Columbia  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  the 
results  so  far  secured  are  convincing  as  to  its  future  importance.  The 
actual  extent  of  land  suitable  for  this  purpose  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  ascertained,  but  by  a  conservative  estimate  at  least  one  million 
acres  south  of  the  52nd  degree  will  produce  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  recognized  fruit  districts  include  the  southern  half  of  Vancouver 
Island,  the  Gulf  Islands,  Lower  Fraser  River  Valley,  Thompson  River 
Valley,  Shuswap  Lake,  Okanagan,  Spallumcheen,  Boundary,  Kettle  River 
Valley,  Similkameen,  Windermere  Valley,  Kootenay  River  Valley,  Koote- 
nay  Lake,  Arrow  Lake  and  also  Columbia  River,  which  are  all  suited  to  the 


Keremeos  Apples.    Prize  winners  at'Vancouvcr  Apple  Show. 


best  grades  of  fruit  and  which  contain  extensive  areas  of  fruit  lands.  Other 
good  fruit  districts  are;  Vancouver  Island,  notably  Alberni  Valley,  West 
Coast  of  Mainland,  Nicola,  Grand  Pacific  and  many  other  localities.  In 
some  of  these  interior  sections  irrigation  is  necessary.  It  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  apples  of  excellent  quality  grow  as  far  as  Hazelton,  on  the 
Skeena  River,  between  55  and  56  degrees  north. 

In  1891  the  total  orchard  area  of  the  province  was  6,500  acres.  In 
ten  years  it  had  only  increased  1000  acres,  but  from  1901  to  the  close  of 
1908  it  had  increased  to  100,000  acres  and  a  very  large  addition  was  made 
to  this  territory  during  the  years  1909  and  1910. 
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In  the  three  years,  1902  to  1904  inclusive,  the  shipment  of  fruit  by 
express  averaged  676  tons  per  annum.  In  the  three  years  succeeding, 
express  shipments  averaged  1,634  tons  per  annum,  an  increase  of  nearly 
150  per  cent.  Large  quantities  of  fruit  are  also  sent  out  by  freight.  In 
the  four  years  commencing  with  1902  and  ending  with  1905  the  records 
show  the  shipments  by  this  means  of  transportation  to  have  more  than 
doubled.  Records  of  succeeding  years  show  a  very  marked  increase  over 
that  period.  A  large  part  of  the  fruit  which  is  grown  in  British  Columbia 
is  consumed  locally.  The  foregoing  figures  may  seem  small  when  compared 
with  those  of  older  fruit  growing  countries,  but  they  show  conclusively 
that  the  industry  is  making  steady  progress  and  there  is  every  indication 
of  it  becoming  one  of  the  province's  most  important  items  in  the  near 
future. 

The  actual  experience  of  many  fruit  growers  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  them,  and  a  temptation  to  every  man  who  desires  to  make  money 
pleasantly  to  set  up  in  the  business.  In  the  Okanagan  District  instances 
have  been  known  where  the  owners  of  the  land  have  made  a  gross  profit 
of  from  $500  to  $600  per  acre.  In  the  suburbs  of  Victoria,  phenomenal 
results  have  been  obtained  from  the  growth  of  strawberries.  It  is  an 
authenticated  fact  that  in  one  year  four  acres  of  strawberries  produced 
28,126  pounds  of  fruit,  which  sold  for  $2,598.00  net,  or  $650  per  acre.  At 
Lytton,  grapes  averaging  four  pounds  to  the  bunch  have  been  grown  in 
the  open.  A  cherry  tree  at  Penticton  produced  800  pounds  of  fruit.  These 
cases  are  not  exceptional  or  confined  to  any  single  district.  Similar  ones 
have  been  cited  from  almost  any  part  of  the  province.  Apples  and  pears 
produced  from  8  to  15  tons  per  acre,  according  to  variety,  and  the  average 
price  is  $30  to  $50  per  ton  respectively.  Fruit  packing  methods  used  are 
similar  to  those  in  vogue  on  the  California  Coast,  and  are  considered  perfect 
by  experts.  Careless  or  dishonest  packing  is  not  tolerated,  and  every  in- 
stance is  carefully  followed  up  and  efforts  made  to  punish  the  offenders. 

PEACHES  AND  GRAPES. 

Peaches  are  successfully  grown  in  parts  of  Southern  British  Columbia, 
more  particularly  in  the  Okanagan  District,  the  eastern  part  of  Kootenay 
Lake,  Nelson,  Creston,  Boundary,  Arrow  Lake  Districts,  and  the  West 
Coast,  and  Vancouver  Island  in  the  western  part.  This  industry  gives 
promise  of  becoming  an  important  branch  of  fruit  growing.  In  the  Okana- 
gan the  orchards  are  rapidly  increasing. 

_.  One  advantage  of  peach  growing  is  the  fact  that  the  trees  come  into 
bearing  earlier  than  apples,  so  that  under  favorable  circumstances  four- 
year-old  peach  orchards  will  yield  as  high  as  $300  worth  of  fruit  per  acre. 

FRUIT  AWARDS. 

British  Columbia  was  successful  in  winning  special  attention  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  show  in  London,  England,  during  1910.  This 
function  is  recognized  as  being  the  principal  horticultural  show  in  the  world, 
one  in  which  every  fruit  growing  district  desires  to  exhibit,  and  the  pro- 
vince's success  there  has  proclaimed  most  unmistakably  that  its  fruits  are 
second  to  none  throughout  the  world.  The  first  consignment  was  sent  there 
for  competition  in  1904,  and  gained  the  society's  gold  medal  and  diploma. 
Five  years  have  since  gone  by,  and  British  Columbia  has  maintained  the 
proud  position  she  then  attained. 

During  1910  a  carload  of  fruit,  comprising  close  to  eight  hundred 
boxes,  left  the  province  on  the  16th  of  October  for  Liverpool.  On  arrival 
there  it  was  placed  in  cold  storage  and  was  drawn  on  as  required  for  the 
different  shows.  Amongst  the  more  important  awards  were  the  society's 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Vincent  Square,  West- 
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Apples,  West  Kootenay,  B.  C.  Three  Year  Old  Tree. 


minster,  awarded  to  the  province  of  British  Columbia  for  the  fifth  year  in 
succession,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  a  large  number  of  awards  to 
individual  exhibits. 

In  addition  to  the  medals  already  enumerated,  seven  gold  medals  and 
five  silver  and  silver  gilt  medals  were  won  by  the  province  at  other  exhibits 
throughout  Great  Britain. 

The  provincial  display  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  was 
the  largest  display  of  apples  which  has  ever  been  staged  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  comprised  four  hundred  and  eighty  cases,  weighing  in  all 
twenty-four  thousand  pounds.  The  show  was  opened  by  her  Royal  High- 
ness Princess  Louise,  and  lasted  over  four  days,  at  which  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance. 

At  Islington,  His  Late  Majesty  King  Edward  was  pleased  to  make  a 
special  visit  to  the  exhibition  to  see  the  British  Columbia  fruits. 
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The  management  in  control  of  the  exhibit  at  these  different  fruit  shows 
was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Scott,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  the  province. 

In  addition  to  these,  displays  were  made  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  at  different  points  in  eastern  Canada.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  at  the  National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane,  held  1910,  the  various  pro- 
vincial districts  which  were  exhibiting,  including  Kelowna,  Vernon,  Nelson, 
Kaslo,  Salmon  Arm,  Spence's  Bridge,  Carson  and  Arrow  Lake,  were  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  away  28  first  prizes  and  29  seconds.  The  Victoria 
Fruit  Growers  Association  took  first  prize  at  the  Vancouver  Apple  Show 
of  1910  for  a  carload  of  King  apples  and  the  number  of  prizes  which  came 
to  the  Island  was  large. 

COST   OF   PLANTING   AN   ORCHARD. 

To  a  man  of  limited  resources,  making  a  return  quickly  in  order  to 
provide  cost  of  living  is  an  absolute  necessity.  To  such  the  laying  out  of 
an  orchard  and  waiting  four  or  five  years  for  a  crop  is  prohibitive.  But  by 
a  judicious  planting  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  a  return  is  secured 
the  first  year  and  the  soil  got  into  good  condition  for  planting  trees  in  the 
spring  of  the  second  year.  Vegetables  may  again  be  planted  providing  a 
circle  eight  feet  in  diameter  is  allowed  around  each  tree.  The  third  and 
fourth  years  the  diameter  should  be  increased  to  fourteen  feet,  and  these 
clear  spaces  should  be  kept  well  cultivated.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
recognize  the  value  of  this  point  where  intensive  cultivation  is  practised, 
in  order  to  insure  vigorous  growth  of  fruit  trees. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  given  are  approximately  correct,  but 
the  cost  of  labor  is  rather  in  excess  of  the  average,  while  market  returns 
are  lower  than  wholesale,  and  a  great  deal  lower  than  retail  prices. 
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Alberni  Peaches,  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia, 
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No  mention  is  made  of  spraying  and  pruning  the  fruit  trees,  the  cost 
of  which  may  well  be  charged  to  the  orchard  when  it  comes  into  bearing. 
Nor  has  the  marketing  of  produce  been  tabulated,  the  cost  naturally  dif- 
fering according  to  local  circumstances.  Neither  is  the  cost  of  clearing  the 
ground  included  in  this  calculation. 

Fencing,  Breaking,  Planting  and  Cultivating  an   Orchard  of   lo  acres. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

160  Cedar  Posts  @  18c $28.80 

800  lbs.  Barbed  Wire  @  ^c 34.00 

30  lbs.  Staples  @  6c 1 .80 

2  men,  4  days,  per  day  $2 .  50 20 .  00 

$  84.60 

Man  and  Team  breaking  6  days  @  $6.00 36 .  00 

Man  and  Team,  Disc  and  harrow  @  $6.00 24.00 

60.00 

Man  and  Team,  ploughing  furrows  and  covering  seed, 

4  days  @  $6.00 24.00 

3  men  cutting  and  dropping  seed,  4  days  @  $2.50.  .  .       30.00 

54.00 

S}4  tons  Seed  Potatoes  @  $20.00 70.00 

Cultivation  with  heehng  4  times  through,  man  with 

single  horse,  10  days  @  $3.75 37 .  50 

Digging  and  pitting,  11  men,  5  days  @  $2.50 137.50 

1  man  and  team,  5  days  @  $6.00 30 .  00 

Bags,  60  tons,  per  ton  @  $1 .  60 98 .  00 

— ■ 371.00 

SECOND  YEAR.  

Harrowing  twice  and  ploughing  in  Fall  of  First  Year  after  $569. 6o 

taking  off  crop. 

6  days  man  and  team  @  $6.00 $  36.00 

500  fruit  trees  planted  50  to  the  acre,  average  cost 

$25.00  per  hundred $125.00 

Planting  ditto,  each  10c 50 .  00 

33^  tons  seed  potatoes  @  per  ton  $20 .  00 70 .  00 

Ploughing  furrows  and  covering  seed,  4  days  @  $6.00 .       24 .  00 

3  men  cutting  and  dropping  seed,  4  days  @  $2.50 30 .  00 

Cultivation,  man  and  horse,  10  days  @  $3.75 37.50 

Extra  ditto  for  trees,  2  days  @  $3.75 7.50 

Digging  and  pitting,  11  men,  5  days  @  $2.50 137.50 

1  Man  and  Team,  5  days  @  $6.00 30 .  00 

60  ton  bags,  per  ton  @  $1.60 96 .  00 

^ 468.50 

THIRD  YEAR.  

Harrowing  twice  and  ploughing  in  Fall  of  Second  Year  after         $643.50 
crop  has  been  taken  off. 

Man  and  Team,  6  days  @,  $6.00 $36.00 

3^  tons  seed  potatoes,  per  ton  $20.00 70.00 

Ploughing  furrows  and  covering  seed,  man  and  team 

4  days  @  $6.00 24.00 

Three  men  cutting  and  dropping  seed,  4  days  @  2 .  50       30 .  00 

Cultivation,  man  with  1  horse,  10  days  @  $3.75 37 .50 

Extra  cultivation  for  trees,  2  days  @  $3.75 7 .  50 

Digging  and  pitting,  11  men,  5  days  ©-  $2.50 137.50 

Man  and  Team,  5  days  @  $6.00 30.00 

60  tons  bags,  per  ton  $1.60 96 .00 

^'^  $468.50 
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At  a  very  moderate  estimate  the  crop  should  average  6  tons  per 
acre.  Ten  or  even  more  tons  are  not  infrequent,  but  for  this  estimate 
&  tons  per  acre  is  the  calculation.     They  should  be  marketed  thus: 

20  tons  early  potatoes  @  per  ton  $20.00 $400.00 

20  tons  main  crop  @  per  ton,  $15.00 300 .  00 

20  tons  main  crop  marketed  following  spring,  when 

prices  are  highest  @  $25.00 500.00 

(The  latter  price  is  frequently  $30.00  and  even 
more  per  ton.) 
Annual  returns $1200 .  00 

Total  for  3  years 3600 .00 

Deduct  3  years'  expenses,  leaving  out  cost  of  trees 

and   planting,  an  expenditure  which   may  well 

be  charged  to  trees  when  bearing 1506.60 

Yearly  surplus,  $697.80 $2093 .40 


British  Columbia  Grapes.      Fast  becoming  an  important  branch  of  Fruit  Growing. 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
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Goat  River  Canon,  on  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway* 


THE  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  own  a  considerable  area  of 
land  in  the  East  Kootenay  District,  suitable  for  fruit  cultivation 
and  mixed  farming,  which  is  sold  at  $10  per,  acre,  including 
timber.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  British  Columbia  Land 
Dept.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Calgary,  Alta.,  and  Cranbrook,  B.C. 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Steamship,   "  Bonnington."      The  first  steel  hull  steamship 
on  British  Columbia  Lakes. 

VANCOUVER   ISLAND   LANDS. 

Without  doubt  Vancouver  Island  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  rich  mineral  deposits, 
it  has  a  great  wealth'  of  timber,  its  fisheries  are  developing  into  great 
wealth  producers,  and  it  has  unexcelled  agricultural  lands. 

By  the  recent  completion  of  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  to 
Alberni,  an  even  greater  area  than  ever  of  these  timber  and  farming  lands 
is  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  new  settler.  The  railway  offers  the 
best  of  services,  and  the  settler  along  its  lines  is  sure  of  good  transporta- 
tion facilities.  An  important  feature  of  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo 
Railway  is  that,  by  its  completion  to  Port  Alberni  that  point  is  made  the 
most  westerly  station  in  North  America,  with  transcontinental  connection. 
It  is  also  the  nearest  Canadian  port  to  the  Orient. 

Not  only  is  there  great  opportunity  for  the  farmer  in  this  part  of 
British  Columbia,  but  there  is  also  offered  a  profitable  future  for  the  lover 
of  the  orchard.  Of  the  larger  varieties  of  fruit,  plums,  pears  and  cherries 
have  given  marvellous  returns  with  great  regularity,  and  seem  highly 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Apples  give  good  crops,  and  the  fruit  is 
large  and  well  colored.  To  the  man  who  wants  from  five  to  ten  acres  of 
fruit  lands,  the  Island  offers  exceptional  inducements,  the  conditions  of 
drought  which  are  so  fatal  to  success  in  growing  small  fruits  are  rarely 
met  with,  there  being  plenty  of  rainfall  and  sunshine  to  produce  large 
well  developed  fruit. 

ESQUIMALT  AND    NANAIMO    RAILWAY  LANDS. 

The  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway  Company  owns  nearly  1,200,000 
acres  of  agricultural,  timber  and  mineral  lands  on  Vancouver  Island,  extend- 
ing from  Otter  Point  on  the  south-west  coast  to  Crown  Mountain  in  the 
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Comox  district,  which  include  within  their  boundaries  all  the  flourishing 
farming,  mining,  lumbering  and  fishing  communities  along  the  east  coast 
and  the  line  of  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway,  a  tract  recognized 
to  be  the  choicest  portion  of  Vancouver  Island.  This  magnificent  estate 
is  being  systematically  explored  by  the  Company,  whose  intention  it  is 
to  clear  the  available  agricultural  land  of  timber  and  divide  it  into  con- 
venient sized  lots,  when  it  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  fruit-growers,  farmers, 
poultry  and  dairy  men,  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  favorable  terms.  As 
the  interior  is  explored  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Company  to  extend  the 
railway  and  build  branches  into  the  most  desirable  valleys  to  afford  easy 
access  to  the  agricultural,  timber  and  mineral  lands. 

Fuller  information  regarding  these  lands  and  the  Company's  townsites 
may  be  had  by  application  to  the  Land  Department,  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  Railway  Company,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 


A  British  Columbia  Prize  Fruit  Exhibit. 


PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  LAND  REGULATIONS. 

The  Government  of  British  Columbia  does  not  grant  free  homesteads. 
The  fact  of  a  person  having  a  homestead  in  another  province  or  on  Dominion 
Government  lands  in  this  province,  is  no  bar  to  pre-empting  Crown  lands 
in  British  Columbia. 

Lands  owned  by  the  Provincial  Government  are  laid  off  and  surveyed 
in  quadrilateral  townships  containing  thirty-six  sections  of  one  square 
mile  each,  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  cari  y  this  survey  through. 

HOW  TO  SECURE  PRE-EMPTION. 


Any  person,  except  an  aborigine,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  a  widow, 
or  a  single  man  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  being  a  British  subject,  or 
any  alien,  upon  his  making  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  subject 
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may,  for  agricultural  purposes,  record  any  tract,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  of  unoccupied  and  unreserved  crown  lands  which  may  not 
be  within  an  Indian  settlement. 

If  the  land  be  unsurveyed,  he  shall  first  place  a  stake  or  post  four  inches 
square  and  four  or  more  feet  high — tree  stumps  squared  and  of  the  prooer 
height  will  do — at  one  corner  of  the  land  to  be  recorded,  and  he  shall  in- 
scribe upon  each  post  his  name  and  the  angle  which  it  represents,  thus: — 
"John  Smith's  land,  N.  E.  post,"  or  "John  Smith's  land,  N.W.  post," 
or  whatever  corner  the  post  may  represent.  In  addition  to  this,  he  must 
post  a  written  op  printed  notice  giving  description  in  detail  of  the  length 
and  direction  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  land  sought  and  the  date  of  his 
location  and  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  and  record  the  same.  ^ 

After  staking  the  land  and  marking  the  posts,  the  applicant  must 
make  an  application  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  district  within 
which  the  land  is  situated.  This  application  must  be  recorded  within 
thirty  days  after  location,  if  the  land  is  within  ten  miles  of  the  offices  of  the 
Commissioner;  one  additional  day  will  be  allowed  for  the  filing  of  such 
application  for  every  additional  ten  miles  or  fraction  thereof.  The  ap- 
plication must  contain  a  full  description,  in  duplicate,  of  the^  land  sought 
to  be  acquired,  and  must  also  have  attached  a  sketch  plan  in  duplicate, 
and  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $2.00  and  a  declaration  re  staking. 

If  the  applicant  desires  to  pre-empt  surveyed  land,  he  must  make  a 
similar  application  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner,  giving  the  description 
as  before  mentioned,  and  accompanying  it  with  plan  in  duplicate.  He 
must  also  pay  the  $2.00  fee.    It  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  plant  posts. 

Any  number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  four,  may  unite  in  partnership 
for  the  purpose  of  pre-empting,  holding  and  working  land,  and  shall  be 
eligible  to  pre-empt  as  a  firm,  for  agricultural  purposes,  an  area  to  the  ex- 
tent, to  each  of  the  persons,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Each  member 
of  the  firm  shall  represent  his  interest  by  occupation  of  some  portion  of 
the  land  so  held,  but  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  such  cases,  that  he  shall 
reside  on  his  particular  pre-emption.  All  the  persons  may  reside  together 
on  one  of  the  pieces.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Certificate  of  Im- 
provement to  the  land  pre-empted  in  this  way,  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
show  the  Commissioner  that  improvements,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  the  land,  have  been  made  on  some  por- 
tion thereof. 

A  pre-emptor  or  pre-emptors  of  unsurveyed  land  shall  have  the  land 
surveyed  at  his  own  cost  and  expense,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
record,^  subject  to  the  rectification  of  the  boundaries.  The  regulations 
governing  the  survey  of  the  same  are  practically  identical  with  those  per- 
taining to  the  purchase  of  land  under  the  different  land  grants  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  more  fully  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet. 

In  all  cases  the  person  or  persons  making  the  pre-emption  entry  shall, 
within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  certificate,  enter  into  occupation  of  the 
land  so  recorded. 

A  pre-emptor,  after  carrying  out  the  conditions  pertaining  to  his  pre- 
emption entry,  is  required  to  go  into  occupation  of  his  land  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years  and  to  make  permanent  improvements  thereon  to 
the  value  of  $2.50  per  acre.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "occupation" 
under  the  act  implies  the  continuous,  bona  fide  personal  residence  of  the 
pre-emptor  or  his  family  on  the  land  recorded  by  him.  He  may  not, 
without  special  permission  from  the  Commissioner,  be  absent  during  one 
year  for  a  period  longer  than  two  months. 

A  pre-emptor  who  has  been  in  occupation  of  his  pre-emption  for  not 
less  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  record,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Commissioner  a  certificate,  to  be  called  a  Certificiate  of  Improve- 
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ment,  upon  his  proving  to  him  by  declarations  in  writing  of  himself  and 
two  other  persons,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  required,  that  he  has 
been  in  occupation  of  his  pre-emption  claim  from  the  date  of  record  thereof, 
and  has  made  permanent  improvements  thereon  to  the  value  of  $2.50  per 
acre. 

After  the  granting  of  the  Certificate  of  Improvement  as  aforesaid 
and  the  payment  of  $1.00  per  acre  for  the  land  has  been  made,  a  Crown 
grant  of  the  fee  simple  of  and  in  the  land  recorded  in  such  certificate, 
v/ill  be  executed  in  favor  of  the  pre-emptor,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of 
$10.00  therefor;  but  no  Crown  grant  shall  be  executed  in  favor  of  any 
alien  who  may  have  declared,  as  aforesaid,  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
British  subject,  until  he  has  become  such  according  to  law. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

The  farm  and  buildings,  when  registered,  cannot  be  taken  for  debt 
incurred  after  registration;  and  it  is  free  from  seizure  up  to  a  value  not 
greater  than  $500  (£100  English).  Cattle  "farmed  on  shares  "  are  also  pro- 
tected by  an  Exemption  Act.  Pre-emptions  are  exempt  from  taxation 
for  two  years  from  date  of  record,  and  there  is  an  exemption  of  $500  for 
four  years  after  record. 

SALE  OF  PROVINCIAL  CROWN  LANDS. 

"Crown  lands,"  which  mean  and  include  such  ungranted  public  fands 
as  are  within  and  belong  to  His  Majesty  in  right  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  and  whether  or  not  any  waters  flow  over  or  cover  the  same, 
are  in  part  open  for  sale. 

Every  person  desirous  of  purchasing  unsurveyed,  unoccupied  and  un- 
reserved crown  lands,  shall  stake  the  land  in  practically  the  same  way  as 
provided  in  the  case  of  pre-emption,  and  if  within  ten  miles  of  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  he  shall  post  to  him  notice  in  writing  together  with  a 
statutory  declaration  in  duplicate,  and  shall  commence  and  continue  the 
publication  of  a  notice  in  the  British  Columbia  Gazette  and  in  local  news- 


Vancouver— Showing  C.  P.  Ry.  Station,  Yards  and  part  of  Harbour. 
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paper,  setting  forth  the  description  of  the  land  which  he  desires  to  purchase 
and  shall,  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  such 
notice,  make  an  application  in  duplicate  to  the  Commissioner  for  permis- 
sion to  purchase  the  said  land,  filing  a  statutory  declaration  in  duplicate 
of  the  publication  of  the  notice  and  accompanying  it  with  a  deposit  equal 
to  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  on  the  area  applied  for.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  then  issue  a  certificate  of  purchase  therefor. 

The  minimum  price  of  first-class  lands  is  S5.00  per  acre,  that  of  second- 
class  lands  $2.50  per  acre,  but  the  Chief  Commissioner  may  for  any  reason 
increase  the  price  of  any  of  the  lands  above  the  said  price. 

The  minimum  area  that  he  may  purchase  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  shall  be  40  acres,  measuring  20  chains  by  20  chains,  except  in  cases 
where  such  area  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  maximum  area  under  general 
conditions  shall  be  640  acres,  measuring  80  chains  by  80  chains. 

If  the  Chief  Commissioner  decides  that  the  land  can  be  sold,  he  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  applicant,  who  shall  have  the  land  required  surveyed 
at  his  own  cost  anc  expense  by  a  duly  authorized  British  Columbia  Land 
Surveyor,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  as  previously  set  forth,  and 
the  deposit  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  shall  then  be  credited  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  to  classify  the  lands  as  timber 
lands,  first  and  second-class  lands,  as  herein  set  forth : 

First  Class  Lands — Lands  under  the  Act  are  those  which  are  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes,  or  which  are  capable  of  being  brought  under 
cultivation  profitably  or  which  are  wild  hay  meadow  lands.  All  other 
lands,  other  than  timber  lands,  shall  rank  and  be  classified  as  second  class 
lands. 
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Timber  Lands  are  those  which  contain  timber  to  the  extent  of  8,000 
feet  per  acre  to  the  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  5,000  feet  per  acre  to  the 
east  of  the  Cascades.  These  timber  lands  shall  not  be  open  or  sale  for  pre- 
emption, but  particulars  relative  to  permission  in  regard  to  cutting  from 
off  Government  timber  lands  may  be  had  by  applying  to  any  Provincial 
Government  Agent. 

GOVERNMENT  LAND   AGENCIES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Government  Agents  with  whom  pre-emptions 
may  be  filed.  Lands  in  outlying  districts,  in  which  there  is  no  resident  agent, 
are  dealt  with  in  the  Land  Department,  Victoria,  B.  C,  R.  A.  Renwick, 
Esq.,  Deputy  Commissioner: 


Timber  Limits,  British  Columbia. 


LIST  OF  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS  OF  LANDS. 


District. 


Name. 


Address. 


Alberni H.  C.  Rayson Alberni. 

Atlin J.  A.  Fraser Atlin. 

Cassiar James  Porter Telegraph  Creek. 

Yale  Division  of  Yale H.  P.  Christie Ashcroft. 

Kamloops E.  T.  W.  Pearse Kamloops. 

Similkameen J.  R.  Brown Fairview. 

Osoyoos L.  Norris Vernon. 

Kamloops,  Nicola  Division Wm.  N.  Rolfe Nicola. 

East  Kootenay,  South  Div J.  F.  Armstrong Cranbrook. 

East  Kootenay,  North  Div E.  J.  Scovil Golden. 

West  Kootenay,  Nelson  Div W.  F.  Teetzel Nelson. 

West  Kootenay,  Slocan  Div E.  E.  Chipmen Kaslo. 

Kootenay,  Revelstoke  Div Robt.  Gordon Revelstoke. 

New  Westminster S.  A.  Fletcher New  Westmmster. 
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Nanaimo Geo.  Thomson Nanaimo. 

Hazelton  and  Fort  Fraser Wm.  Allison Hazelton. 

Skena J.  H.  McMullen ....  Prince  Rupert. 

Ft.    George,   Cariboo   &    Peace 

River Geo.  J.  Walker Barkerville. 

Lillooet F.  Soues Clinton. 

LITERATURE  AND  INFORMATION. 
The  Province  of  British  Columbia  issues  a  wide  range  of  literature 
and  maps.  These  cover  all  the  features,  industries  and  conditions  common 
to  this  rich  province  in  general.  Full  particulars  in  regard  to  the  obtaining 
of  these  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Bureau 
of  Information,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

DOMINION   GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

All  the  lands  in  British  Columbia  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  main  line,  called  "The  Railway  Belt", 
are  the  property  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  all  timber  and  minerals 
they  contain  (except  precious  metals).  This  tract  of  land,  with  its  timber, 
hay,  water  powers,  coal  and  stone,  is  now  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  practically  according  to  the 
same  laws  and  regulations  as  are  the  public  lands  in  Manitoba,  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  is  open  to  any  male  over  18  years  of  age  or  widow 
having  a  family  dependent  on  her,  who  has  not  already  under  the  home- 
steading  regulations  acquired  land  in  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Government  agencies  are  established  at  Kamloops  and  New  Westminister. 

PRICES  OF  LAND. 

Apart  from  the  government  and  railway  company's  lands  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  desirable  land  owned  by  companies  and  individuals,  the 
price  of  which  varies  with  locality,  quality  of  soil  and  cost  of  clearing  or 
irrigation.  These  prices  range  from  $5  to  $10  for  unimproved  lands  and 
from  $40  to  $300  per  acre  for  improved  holdings. 

While  some  of  these  prices  may  be  thought  high,  the  cost  of  clearing 
the  land  of  timber  must  be  considered,  also  that  a  small  farm  well  located 
and  well  tilled  in  British  Columbia  will  produce  more  and  return  bigger 
profits  than  a  much  larger  area  of  land  in  most  other  countries. 


Spraying  Fruit  Trees,  British  Columbia. 
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TAXATION 


OUTSIDE  of  incorporated  municipalities,  all  taxes  are  imposed  and 
collected  directly  by  the  Provincial  Government  and  form  part  of 
the  consolidated  revenues  of  the  province,  which  are  expended  in 
public  improvements,  roads,  trails,  wharves,  bridges,  etc.,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  assistant  in  maintaining  the  schools.  The 
rates  imposed  by  the  last  assessment  act  are  as  follows: — 

On  personal  property,  one  half  of  one  per  cent;  on  improved  real 
estate,  one  half  of  one  per  cent;  on  wild  land,  four  per  cent;  on  working 
coal  mines  (known  as  class  "A"),  one  per  cent;  on  unworked  coal  mines 
(known  as  class  "B"),  two  per  cent.;  on  timber  land,  two  per  cent;  all 
being  on  the  basis  of  assessed  values. 

All  incomes  up  to  $1,000  are  exempt.  On  taxable  incomes  of  $2,000 
the  assessment  is  one  per  cent,  and  this  increases  by  small  percentages  up 
to  incomes  of  $7,000.  Over  the  latter  the  rate  is  23^  per  cent.  These  rates 
are  lower  than  those  levied  in  former  years.  A  discount  of  10  per  cent  is 
allowed  on  all  taxes  (except  school  taxes  in  rural  districts)  if  the  amount  is 
paid  by  the  30th  of  June. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  tax  on  all  coal  shipped  from  the 
mine  of  10  cents  per  ton,  and  on  coke  of  15  cents  per  ton.  Minerals  are 
taxed  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  value  at  the  mine,  less  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  treatment.  A  royalty  is  reserved  on  minerals  where  the  tax  is 
not  exigible.  Unworked  Crown  granted  mineral  claims  are  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  per  acre.    The  following  exemptions  are  allowed: — 

On  mortgages  as  personal  property;  on  the  unpaid  purchase  money  of 
land  as  personal  property;  on  household  furniture  and  effects  in  dwelling 
houses;  on  homesteads  under  the  Dominion  Land  Act  and  on  pre-emptions 
under  the  Provincial  Land  Act  for  two  years  from  date  of  entry  and  to 
the  extent  of  $500,  for  four  years  thereafter;  on  farm  produce  and  on  live 
scock  and  machinery  on  the  farm  up  to  the  value  of  $1000,  and  on  all  income 
from  the  farm. 

■  Exemption  from  personal  property  tax  is  also  allowed  on  the  following  :— 

On  moneys  deposited  in  banks;  on  minerals,  matter  or  bullion  in  the 
course  of  treatment;  on  timber  and  coal  lands  held  under  lease  or  license 
from  the  Crown;  on  timber  cut  from  Crown  leaseholds  or  from  lands  held 
under  license  from  the  Crown;  on  timber  cut  from  lands  other  than  Crown 
lands,  if  the  tax  payable  under  the  land  Act  has  been  paid. 

All  pensions  paid  out  of  the  King's  Treasury  or  out  of  public  moneys 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  any  province  thereof,  are  exempt  from 
income  tax. 

A  royalty  of  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  of  board  measure  is  reserved 
to  the  Crown  on  all  timber  cut  from  Crown  lands,  from  Railway  Subsidy 
lands  and  from  lands  held  under  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown;  also  a 
royalty  of  25  cents  per  cord  of  wood  cut  upon  the  Crown  lands,  timber  lease- 
holds and  timber  limits.  A  tax  is  payable  under  the  Land  Act  upon  all 
timber  (except  that  upon  which  a  royalty  is  reserved),  but  a  rebate  is 
allowed  where  the  timber  is  manufactured  or  used  in  the  province.  There 
is  also  a  revenue  tax  of  three  dollars  payable  annually  by  every  male  person 
over  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  are  also  succession  duties  and  probate 
duties  payable  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons.  A  local  school  tax  in 
rural  school  districts,  outside  of  municipalities  is  also  payable.    The  rate 
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of  this  local  school  tax  varies  with  the  need  of  the  local  trustees.  The 
Assessor  in  every  case  is  not  bound  under  the  Act  to  obtain  the  address  of 
the  owner,  but  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  the  payment  of  assessed 
taxes  rests  with  the  owner;  that  under  certain  conditions  the  collector  has 
the  right  to  either  distrain  all  goods  and  chattels  or  sell  the  land  for  the 
amount  due  for  unpaid  taxes. 

The  person  liable  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Tax  Act  is  held 
personally  liable  for  the  full  amount. 

For  full  particulars  about  taxes,  royalties  and  duties,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  "Assessment  Act,"  "Railway  Assessment  Act,"  "Coal 
and  Coke  Tax  Act,"  "Land  Act,"  "Revenue  Tax  Act,"  "Public  Schools 
Act,"  and  "Succession  Duty  Act."  Copies  of  these  Act  may  be  obtained 
at  a  nominal  price  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
For  fuller  information  regarding  taxes,  licenses,  etc.,  application  should 
be  made  to  any  of  the  Provincial  Assessors  or  to  Mr.  J.  B.  McKilligan, 
Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

ADVICE   TO   IMMIGRANTS. 

Men  with  intelligence,  industry  and  energy  will  find  many  opportuni- 
ties in  British  Columbia.  Employment  on  the  land  is  nearly  always  ob- 
tainable. Young  men  without  experience  but  desirous  of  learning  "how 
to  farm"  can  find  positions  with  opportunity  to  learn  the  every-day  work 
necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  handling  horses  and  the  manage- 
ment of  live  stock.  To  such,  wages  are  necessarily  low  for  a  few  months, 
but  the  experience  as  a  foundation  for  a  future  career  is  invaluable.  During 
this  time  the  "probationer"  can  study  every  branch  of  agriculture  by 
means  of  a  series  of  bulletins,  covering  the  whole  ground,  issued  by  the 
Dominion  and  the  Provincial  Governments,  obtainable  free  of  all  cost  to 
the  applicant.  In  addition,  the  student  may  write  to  the  superintendent 
of  any  of  the  government  experimental  farms,  who  will  advise  or  explain 
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any  difficulty  confronting  the  correspondent.  Skilled  mechanics  will  not 
find  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment.  The  experienced  labourer  who 
can  care  for  and  handle  two  horses,  load  a  wagon,  plough,  and  ride  a  binder 
is  in  constant  demand,  and  may  find  employment  on  farms  or  in  cities, 
lumber  camps,  and  railway  construction  works  as  teamsters,  earning  ex- 
cellent wages.  Men  who  have  been  used  to  clerical  and  warehouse  work, 
retail  stores,  etc.,  and  desiring  to  continue  that  line  of  employment  will, 
of  course  seek  it  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  first  offer  of  employment.  Resourceful  women  who  will  under- 
take domestic  service  are  in  great  demand,  and  are  well  paid,  more  espe- 
cially nurses,  cooks,  laundry  women^and  dressmakers.  Educated  young 
women  as  stenographers  and  typists  have  little  difficulty  in  securing  well 
paid  appointments.  School  teachers  must  be  prepared  to  qualify  under 
the  government  regulations  relating  to  education  after  which  appointments 
are  not  difficult  to  obtain. 

To  the  man  arriving  with  $1,000  to  $2,500,  British  Columbia  offers  ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  the  way  of  small  holdings  which,  with  energy 
and  perseverance,  will  result  in  a  comfortable  living  growing  to  competency. 

In  some  cases  it  is  desirable  that  a  new  comer  should  take  service 
with  a  farmer  in  order  to  learn  the  ways  "  of  the  country." 

In  order  to  avoid  anxiety  and  risk  the  intending  immigrant  from 
Great  Britain  should  not  carry  more  money  than  is  necessary  for  con- 
tingent expenses.  His  capital,  little  or  much,  should  be  represented  by 
a  Dominion  Express  Company's  money  order,  payable  in  his  favour  at 
any  point  in  British  Columbia,  or  he  may  pay  his  money  into  the  London 
Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Bank  of 
British  North  America,  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  or  any  of  the  other 
chartered  Canadian  bank  agencies,  who  will  give  a  receipt  for  the  money 
and  remit  it  to  the  desired  point.  A  circular  letter  of  credit  is  also  another 
method  by  which  money  can  be  obtained  at  any  bank  in  British  Columbia 
Particulars  as  to  these  safeguards  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  banking 
Companies  in  Great  Britian. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Kootenay  Lake  Hotel,  Balfour,  B.  C. 
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HoNA/  to  Reach  British  Columbia, 


FROM  Europe — The  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Atlan- 
tic lines,  from  about  20th  November  to  1st  of  May,  land  their  pas- 
sengers at  St.  John,  N.  B.  From  about  1st  May  to  20th  November, 
passengers  are  landed  at  Quebec  or  Montreal,  and  if  they  come  via  New 
York  or  Boston  vessel,  the  route  west  is  by  Montreal.  The  continent  is 
crossed  in  the  trains  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  only  change  being 
at  Montreal. 

Colonists  should  apply,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  local  immigration 
officers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  or  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  who  will  give  honest  advice  and  information.     The 


Interior  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Standard  Tourist  Car. 


Company's  Land  Department  have  an  office  in  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company's  general  office  building,  situated  at  62  and  65  Charing 
Cross,  London,  England.  At  this  office  will  be  found  an  efficient  and 
able  staff  who  can  furnish  on  enquiry  more  detailed  information  to  the 
intending  settler.  He  may  also  obtain  tickets  through  to  British  Colum- 
bia, together  with  information,  from  agents  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Glasgow. 

From  the  United  States — From  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada  and 
California,  via  Sumas,  at  the  International  Boundary,  reaching  Nelson, 
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Ros^land,  or  Vancouver.  From  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
;cwa  and  Missouri,  via  the  Soo- Pacific  line,  entering  Canada  at  North 
Portal  Emerson  or  Gretna,  in  the  Canadian  North-West,  and  connecting 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  From  the  Eastern  States,  via  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  or  Prescott,  Ont.,  or  via  Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton,  Toronto, 
and  North  Bay,  Ontario. 

From  Eastern  Canada — By  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Halifax, 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  Quebec,  Montreal  or  Ottawa,  and  by  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  from  Toronto  and  other  points  in  Central  and  Western  Ontario 
to  Sudbury,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  transcontinental  trains. 

During  the  seasons  of  navigation  there  is  an  alternative  route  through 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  via  Owen  Sound,  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  upper  lakes  steamships,  to  Fort  William,  at  the  Western  extremity 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  main  line. 

SETTLER'S  EFFECTS  FREE. 

Settler's  effects,  viz:  Wearing  apparel,  books,  usual  and  reasonable 
household  furniture  and  other  household  effects;  instruments  and  tools 
of  trade,  occupation  or  employment;  guns,  musical  instruments,  domestic 
sewing  machines,  typewriters,  bicycles,  carts,  waggons  and  other  high- 
way vehicles;  agricultural  implements  and  live  stock  for  the  farm,  not 
to  include  live  stock  or  articles  for  sale,  or  for  use  as  a  contractor's  outfit, 
nor  vehicles,  nor  implements  moved  by  mechanical  power,  nor  machinery 
for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment;  all  the  foregoing  if  actually 
owned  abroad  by  the  settler  for  at  least  six  months  before  his  removal 
to  Canada  and  subject  to  regulations  by  the  Minister  of  Customs,  may 
be  brought  into  Canada  free  of  duty;  provided  that  any  dutiable  articles 
entered  as  settler's  effects  may  not  be  so  entered  unless  brought  by  the 
settler  on  his  first  arrival,  and  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  without  payment  of  duty  until  after  twelve  months'  actual  use  in 
Canada. 

A  settler  may  bring  into  Canada,  free  of  duty,  live  stock  for  the  farm 
on  the  following  basis,  if  he  has  actually  owned  such  live  stock  abroad 
for  at^  least  six  months  before  his  removal  to  Canada  and  has  brought 
(hem  into  Canada  within  one  year  after  his  arrival,  viz.:  If  horses  only 
are  brought  in,  16  allowed;  if  cattle  only  brought  in,  16  allowed;  if  sheep 
only  are  brought  in,  160  allowed,  if  swine  only  are  brought  in,  160  allowed. 
If  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  brought  in  together,  or  part  of  each, 
ihe  same  proportions  as  above  are  to  be  observed.  Duty  is  to  be  paid 
on  live  stock  in  excess  of  the  number  above  provided  for.  For  customs 
e;itry  purposes,  a  mare  with  a  colt  under  six  months  old  is  also  to  be  reck- 
oned as  one  animal;  a  cow  with  a  calf  under  six  months  old  is  also  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  animal.  Cattle  and  other  live  stock  imported  into  Canada 
are  subject  to  Quarantine  Regulations. 

CAPITAL. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  paragraphs  headed  "Resources,  Trade 
and  Transportation",  it  will  be  seen  that  the  existing  volume  of  trade 
is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  resources  awaiting  capital  for  their 
development.  To  the  man  of  limited  means  desiring  a  profitable  invest- 
ment of  some  few  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars  or  pounds,  to 
be  kept  under  his  own  immediate  control,  and  used  in  connection  with 
his  own  labor,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising  and  mixed  farming  offer 
exceptional  advantages.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  investment  of 
larger  capital  in  lumbering,  mining,  petroleum  wells  and  the  manufacture 
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of  raw  material  into  articles  in  every  day  demand.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
channel — in  scores  of  places  communities  are  increasing  and  forming 
towns,  requiring  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  electricity 
for  power  and  lighting.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  water  and  power  is 
easy  of  obtaining  by  gravitation  from  near-by  streams  and  creeks  or 
by  pumping  from  rivers  or  lakes,  presenting  but  few  engineering  diffi- 
culties, but  needing  the  employment  of  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  Absolutely  safe  investments  are  thus  to  be  found  in  opening 
up  British  Columbia  without  clashing  with  existing  interests,  a  feature 
so  common  in  older  countries.  The  purchase  of  real  estate  also  offers 
great  prospects  to  the  investor,  the  amazing  development  of  cities,  which 
two  decades  ago  were  wild  lands,  has  attracted  and  is  still  attracting 
much  capital  to  their  suburbs. 

Noticeable  instances  of  this  sort  are  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  Van- 
couver, Nelson  and  Cranbrook.  Areas  of  land  outside  the  city  confines 
are  being  incorporated  and  laid  out  for  residential  purposes  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  The  increasing  value  of  these  lands  is  almost  beyond 
belief. 

The  Dominion  Government  Engineer,  in  his  report,  calculates  the 
water  power  of  British  Columbia  available  for  development  as  2,065,500 
horse  power,  and  only  73,000  horse  power  has  up  to  the  present  been 
exploited. 

In  this  connection  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  have  a 
fully  equipped  industrial  bureau  established  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  accurate  information  and  supplying  literature. 

SPORT. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  fishing,  shooting  and  yachting 
throughout  the  province,  there  are  many  other  amusements.  Excel- 
lent opportunities  are  aiforded  by  the  local  Alpine  Clubs  and  the  Alpine 
Club  of  Canada,  which  is  doing  good  work  throughout  the  mountainous 
regions  and  encouraging  a  comparatively  new  pastime,     Thig  Club  counts 
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Mountain  Goat.     Big  Game  is  plentiful  in  British  Columbia. 


among  its  numbers  some  important  climbers  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  European  countries. 

Game  reserves  have  been  established  in  likely  parts  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  where  protection  is  afforded  to  all  the  large  wild 
animals,  and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  studying  and  photo- 
graphing of  them  in  their  natural  haunts. 


EDUCATION. 


The  facilities  for  education  in  this  province  are  equal  to  any  part  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  the  standard 
elementary  schools  of  the  Old  Country.  The  attendance  in  public  schools 
is  compulsory,  but  the  system  is  free  and  non-sectarian.  The  expenditure 
for  educational  purposes  amounts  to  over  $625,000  annually.  The  Pro- 
vincial Government  builds  a  school-house,  and  pays  a  certified  teacher  in 
every  rural  district  where  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen  can  be  gathered  together,  placing  the  management  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  trustees  and  sending  inspectors  and  examiners  periodically  to 
.  look  over  the  work.  For  outlying  districts  and  mining  camps  this  arrange- 
ment is  very  advantageous.  High  schools  are  also  established  in  cities 
where  classics  and  higher  mathematics  are  taught.  There  are  also  Normal 
Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  minimum  salary  paid  to  teachers 
in  rural  districts  is  $50.00  per  month  and  reaches  as  high  as  $175.00  in  city 
and  high  schools.  The  Legislature  recently  passed  an  Act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  for  the  endowment  of  which 
two  million  acres  of  public  lands  have  been  set  apart.  The  Educational 
Department  is  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Under  him  is  a 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  six  Inspectors.  There  are  Boards  of 
Trustees  in  charge  of  all  schools  in  every  district.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  1909  was  36,227  showing  a  marked  increase  within  the  last  two 
years.    According  to  the  last  educational  report  there  are  448  schools  in 
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operation  throughout  the  province,  including  18  high  schools,  51  graded 
schools  and  139  municipality  schools,  together  with  240  of  what  are  known 
as  common  schools,  employing,  all  told,  911  teachers.  When  this  is  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  with  the  opening  of  the  public  school  system  in 
1872  there  were  just  28  schools  with  the  same  number  of  teachers  and  1,028 
pupils,  the  growth  of  this  system  can  be  readily  pictured. 

The  high  schools  are  distributed  as  follows:  Victoria  (Victoria  Col- 
lege), Vancouver  (Vancouver  College),  New  Westminster,  Nanaimo, 
Nelson,  Rossland,  Cumberland,  Vernon,  Kaslo,  Chilliwack,  Grand  Forks, 
Kamloops,  Armstrong,  Golden,  Revelstoke,  Enderby,  Kelowna  and  Lady- 
smith.  There  is  a  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Vancouver,  and  many 
excellent  private  colleges  and  boarding  schools.  Victoria  and  Vancouver 
Colleges  are  affiliated  to  McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  have  high  schools 
and  university  departments. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Respect  for  the  law  is  one  of  the  strong  features  in  British  Columbia, 
and  all  unite  in  assisting  in  its  administration.  The  police  force  is  ample 
for  all  requirements  and  splendidly  trained.  Most  of  the  towns  are  pro- 
vided with  waterworks,  electric  lights,  and  telephones,  the  latter  being 
gradually  extended  into  rural  districts,  linking  villages  and  isolated 
dwellings  on  a  line  extending  in  some  cases  over  100  miles  from  its  base, 
Hotels  are  clean  and  comfortable,  possessing  every  modern  convenience, 
retail  stores  are  well  stocked,  and  the  attendants  alert  and  obliging.  Pros- 
perity is  the  prevailing  condition,  and  work  at  remunerative  wages  is  always 
attainable  by  those  industrially  inclined.  Personal  need  is  seldom  known 
outside  a  few  aged  men,  generally  prospectors,  for  whom  ample  provision 
is  made  by  the  Government  in  a  picturesque  building  surrounded  by  lovely 
grounds,  known  as  the  Provincial  Home  at  Kamloops. 
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A  Typical  School  House,  British  Columbia.    Educational  Facilities  are  Unsurpassed. 
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The  larger  towns  have  free  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  the  pro« 
vincial  government  maintains  a  system  of  travelling  libraries  gratuitously 
supplying  rural  districts  with  sound  literature. 

Well  equipped  hospitals  supported  by  Government  grants,  private 
subscriptions,  and  donations  from  local  funds,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
cities,  and  larger  towns,  with  cottage  hospitals  in  the  rural  districts. 
Churches,  representative  of  every  Christian  denomination,  are  largely  in 
evidence,  and  scattered  communities  are  supplied  with  travelling  preachers 
from  the  more  populous  centres  and  theological  colleges.  Fraternal  societies 
such  as  the  Freemasons,  Oddfellows,  Foresters,  Sons  of  England,  Sons  of 
Scotland,  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  etc.,  are  in  strong  force  and  extend  a 
hearty  welcome  to  new  comers. 

The  postal  regulations  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  apply  here  as  else- 
where, and  allow  a  liberal  supply  of  post  offices  in  the  countryside  and  free 
house  delivery  in  the  cities. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  MINING  LAWS. 

The  mining  laws  of  British  Columbia  are  very  liberal  in  their  nature, 
and  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
terms  under  which  both  lode  and  placer  claims  are  held  are  such  that  a 
prospector  is  greatly  encouraged  in  his  work  and  the  titles,  especially  for 
mineral  claims  and  hydraulic  leases,  are  absolutely  perfect.  The  fees  re- 
quired to  be  paid  are  as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  a  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  mining  industry,  and  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  other 
provinces  of  Canada,  or  the  mineral  lands  under  Dominion  control. 

A  mineral  claim  is  a  rectangular  piece  of  ground  not  exceeding  1,500 
feet  square.  The  claim  is  located  by  erecting  three  posts,  as  defined  in  the 
Act.  In  general,  location  of  a  claim  must  be  recorded  within  a  period  vary- 
ing according  to  distance  from  a  registrar's  office  from  the  date  of  location. 
A  mineral  claim,  prior  to  being  Crown  granted,  is  held  practically  on  a 
yearly  lease,  an  essential  requirement  of  which  is  the  doing  of  assessment 
work  on  the  claim  annually  of  the  value  of  $100  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  payment 
of  that  amount  to  the  mining  recorder.  Each  assessment  must  be  recorded 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year  to  which  it  belongs,  or  the  claim  is  deemed 
abandoned.  Should  the  claim  not  meantime  have  been  re-located  by  an- 
other free  miner,  record  of  the  assessment  work  may  be  made  within  30  days 
immediately  following  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  year,  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $10.00.  A  survey  of  a  mineral  claim  may  be  recorded  as  an  assessment 
at  its  actual  value  to  the  extent  of  $100.00.  If  during  any  year  work  be 
done  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  required  $100,  any  additional  sums  of 
$100  each  (but  not  less  than  $100)  may  be  recorded  and  counted  as  assess- 
ments for  the  following  years.  When  assessment  work  to  the  value  of 
$500.00  has  been  recorded  the  owner  of  a  mineral  claim  is,  upon  having  the 
claim  surveyed,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $25,00  and  giving  certain  notices, 
entitled  to  a  Crown  grant,  after  obtaining  which  further  work  on  the  claim 
is  not  compulsory.  The  Act  also  includes  liberal  provisions  for  obtaining 
mill  and  tunnel  sites  and  other  facilities  for  the  better  working  of  claims. 

There  are  various  classes  of  placer  claims  severally  defined  in  the 
"Placer  Mining  Act"  under  the  heads  of  creeks,  bar,  dry,  bench,  hill  and 
previous  stone  diggings.  Placer  claims  are  250  feet  square,  but  a  little 
variation  is  provided  for  under  certain  conditions.  They  are  located  by 
placing  a  legal  post  at  each  corner  and  marking  on  the  initial  post  certain 
required  information.  Locations  must  be  recorded  within  fifteen  days  if 
within  10  miles  of  a  Recorder's  office,  but  if  farther  away  another  day  is 
allowed  for  each  additional  10  miles.    Record  before  the  close  of  each  year 
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In  the  Windermere  Valley. 


is  requisite  for  the  retention  of  placer  claims.  Continuous  work,  as  far  as 
practicable,  during  working  hours,  is  necessary,  otherwise  a  cessation  of 
work  for  72  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the  gold  commissioner,  is  re- 
garded as  an  abandonment.  The  commissioner,  however,  has  power  to 
authorize  suspension  of  work  under  certain  conditions,  and  also  to  grant 
rights-of-way  to  facilitate  working  of  claims.  No  special  privileges  are 
granted  to  discoverers  of  mineral  claims,  but  those  satisfying  the  gold 
commissioner  that  they  have  made  a  new  "placer"  discovery  are  allotted 
claims  of  extra  size. 

A  free  miner  may  only  hold  by  location  one  mineral  claim  on  the  same 
lode  or  vein,  but  may  acquire  others  by  purchase;  and  in  placer  digging 
he  may  not  locate  more  than  one  claim  on  each  creek,  ravine  or  hill,  and 
not  more  than  two  in  the  same  locality,  only  one  of  which  may  be  a  creek 
claim. 

In  both  mineral  and  placer  Acts,  provision  is  made  for  the  formation 
of  mining  partnerships,  both  of  a  general  and  limited  liability  character; 
also  for  the  collection  of  the  proportion  of  value  for  assessment  work  that 
may  be  due  from  any  co-owner. 

Leases  of  unoccupied  Crown  lands  are  granted  for  hydraulic  mining 
and  dredging,  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  gold  commissioner  after 
certain  requirements  have  been  complied  with.  An  application  fee  of 
$20.00  is  payable.  Leases  may  not  exceed  20  years  duration.  For  a  creek 
lease  the  maximum  area  is  half  a  mile,  and  the  minimum  rental  $75; 
hydraulic  lease,  area  80  acres,  rental  $50  and  at  least  $1,000  per  annum  to 
be  spent  on  development;  dredging  lease,  area  5  miles,  rent  $50  per  mile, 
development  work,  $1000  per  mile  per  annum  and  a  royalty  payable  to 
the  Government  of  50  cents  per  ounce  of  gold  mined. 

Mineral  or  placer  claims  are  not  subject  to  taxation  unless  Crown 
Granted,  in  which  case  the  tax  is  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum;  but  if  $200 
is  spent  in  work  on  the  claim  in  a  year  this  tax  is  remitted.  A  tax  of  2 
per  cent  is  levied  on  all  ores  and  other  mineral  products,  the  valuations 
being  the  net  return  from  the  smelter;  that  is,  the  cost  of  freight  and 
treatment  is  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  product,  but  not  that  of  min- 
ing. Those  taxes  are  in  substitution  for  all  taxes  on  land,  personal  pro- 
perty tax  in  respect  of  sums  so  produced,  so  long  as  the  land  is  used  for  only 
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mining  purposes.     A  royalty  of  50  cents  per  1000  feet  is  charged  on  all 
timber  taken  from  the  land  used  for  mining  purposes. 

Fees  payable  are: — For  a  free  miner's  certificate,  $5  per  annum; 
records,  $2.50  each;  leases  under  "Placer  Mining  Act"  $5,  etc.,  etc. 
Incorporated  companies  pay  for  a  free  miner's  certificate  $50  per  annum 
where  the  nominal  capital  is  $1,000,000  or  under,  or  $100  where  it  exceeds 
that  sum. 

COAL  and  PETROLEUM. 

Application  for  coal  and  petroleum  prospecting  licenses  must,  after 
the  publication  of  certain  notices,  be  made  to  the  assistant  commissioner 
of  lands,  accompanied  by  the  plans  of  the  land  and  a  fee  of  $100  which 
sum  will  be  applied  as  the  first  year's  rent.  Limit  of  land  a  lincese  will 
cover  is  640  acres.  Extension  of  lease  for  a  second  or  third  year  may  be 
granted.  Upon  proof  of  discovery  of  coal,  a  royalty  of  five  cents  and  a 
tax  of  ten  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  nine  cents  on  coke,  and  two  and  one 
half  cents  per  barrel  of  petroleum  is  payable.  After  proof  that  land  covered 
by  lease  has  been  worked  continuously,  lessee  may,  within  three  months 
of  expiry  of  lease,  purchase  said  land  at  $10  per  acre. 

MINERS'  WAGES. 

The  current  wages  paid  in  and  about  the  mines  are  as  follows:  Miners 
$3  to  $4  per  day  (12  shillings  to  16  shillings);  ore  shovellers,  $3  (12  shillings); 
labourers,  $2.50  per  day  (10  shillings);  blacksmiths  and  mechanics,  $4  to 
$5  per  day  (16s.  8d.  to  20  shiUings).  Board  is  usually  less  than  $7  (28 
shillings)  per  week  at  mining  camps. 

ASSAY  OFFICES. 

The  provincial  government  assay  office  at  Victoria  purchases  gold  from 
the  miners  at  its  full  value  less  charges  of  assaying,  which  usually  amount 
to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  Dominion  Government  also 
maintains  an  assay  office  at  Vancouver,  where  gold  is  bought  on  the  same 
terms.  There  are  also  local  assay  offices  with  licensed  assayers  where 
assays  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  scale  of  charges. 


Windermere  Valley,  B.  C,  Fertile  and  Glorious. 
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A  TOURIST'S  PARADISE. 


AS  a  tourist  centre  British  Columbia  has  no  peer  among  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Go  where  you  will  throughout  the 
province  you  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  country. 
If  you  would  climb  mountains,  if  you  would  feast  your  eyes  on  rugged 
snow-capped  peaks  thrusting  boldly  skyward  from  forest  or  green  valley, 
if  you  would  explore  the  secret  recesses  of  Nature's  mighty  handiwork, 
if  hunting,  fishing  or  boating  fill  your  sportsman's  soul,  do  not  hesitate 
to  travel  into  the  world  of  panoramic  splendor  that  British  Columbia 
holds  in  store. 

Naturally,  British  Columbia  is  most  famous  for  its  mountain  scenery. 
To  see  the  mountains  at  their  best  one  should  really  leave  the  beaten 
path  and  follow  the  trails  into  their  fastnesses.  Even  by  keeping  to  the 
lines  of  usual  travel,  however,  one  can  see  scenes  such  as  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

In  travelling  westward  through  the  Canadian  Rockies  via  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  British  Columbia  territory  is  first  entered  at 
Hector.  Not  only  is  this  the  highest  station  in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
but  it  is  also  famous  as  being  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
feats  ever  undertaken  in  Canada — the  spiral  tunnels,  which  are  encountered 


Field,  B.C.,  showing  the  huge  Mount  Stephen  and  the  Kicking  Horse  River. 
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Tourists  visiting  the  Great  Selkirk  Glacier  at  Glacier,  B.C; 


between  here  and  Field.  These  tunnels  are  really  marvels  of  engineering 
skill,  the  trains  making  complete  circles  underneath  the  mountains  before 
emerging  into  daylight. 

At  Field  is  located  the  Mount  Stephen  House,  one  of  the  chain  of 
splendid  hotels  with  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  girdled  the 
mountains.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  of  the  whole 
province.  The  Mount  Stephen  House  is  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  splendid  monolith  rears  its 
head  8,000  feet  straight  up  above  the  hotel.  A  drive  of  a  few  miles  along 
the  Kicking  Horse  Gorge,  through  an  avenue  of  fragrant  pines,  brings 
one  to  Emerald  Lake  and  its  chalet.  Built  on  a  peninsula  the  chalet  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  emerald  waters.  The  outlook  is  over 
the  lake  with  its  beautiful  setting  of  green  timber  and  the  towering 
Mount  Wapta,  the  emerald  peaks  with  their  glistening  glaciers,  and  loftier 
and  more  imposing  still,  superb  Mount  Burgess.  From  Field  is  reached 
the  Yoho  Valley,  with  its  Takakkaw  Falls  1,200  feet  high,  its  Yoho 
glacier  and  ice  caves  and  its  Twin  Falls  of  even  greater  interest  than 
the  Takakkaw,  owing  to  a  perpendicular  drop  of  two  vast  columns  of 
water  and  the  dense  clouds  of  steamlike  spray  caused  by  the  concussion 
of  the  waters  with  the  rock  floor  below. 

There  are  eighty-eight  miles  between  Field  and  Glacier,  and  every 
mile  presents  new  pictures,  ofttimes  startling,  never  ordinary.  During 
the  run  to  Glacier,  Golden  is  passed,  near  where  is  seen  the  model  Swiss 
village  of  "  Edelweiss,"  built  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  its  Swiss 
guides.  These  guides  are  situated  at  all  of  the  principal  mountain  resorts 
to  aid  tourists  in  mountain  climbing,  which  sport  is  very  popular. 

At  Glacier,  one  of  the  most  visited  attractions  is  the  Great  Glacier 
itself.     The  big  moving  icefield  is  easily  reached  from  the  hotel,  and  is  the 
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centre  of  a  group  of  glaciers  embracing  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  square  miles.  Another  attraction  at  Glacier  are  the  caves  of 
Nakimu.  Here  the  action  of  water  for  ages  has  worn  wonderful  caverns  in 
the  solid  rock.  The  walls  of  these  chambers  sparkle  with  quartz  crystals, 
and  myriads  of  miniature  lights  are  reflected  from  the  interior. 

West  of  Glacier  the  railway  follows  the  Illecillewaet  River  to  Ross 
Peak  station,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  waters  until  Revelstoke  is 
reached.  Here  there  is  more  beautiful  scenery,  the  hotel  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  myriad  of  peaks.  In  fact  the  whole  British  Columbia 
mountain  district  is  one  of  rare  scenic  splendor,  a  wonderland  of  mar- 
velous valleys,  fantastic  waterfalls,  dazzling  glaciers,  rushing  rivers,  awe- 
some chasms,  pine-clad  slopes  and  huge  peaks. 

Continuing  West  from  Revelstoke  to  the  Coast,  Sicamous  Junction 
is  passed  where  there  is  another  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  hotel.  The 
trout  fishing  in  this  vicinity  is  excellent,  and  in  the  fall  there  can  be  had 
excellent  duck  shooting.  Leaving  Sicamous,  the  railway  is  never  out  of 
sight  of  beautiful  stretches  of  water,  lake  after  lake  following  in  quick 
succession.  Near  Cisco  the  Fraser  canyon  is  entered  and  followed  to 
Burrard  Inlet,  from  where  twelve  miles  further  on  is  reached  Vancouver. 

Just  as  beautiful  in  their  own  way  as  are  the  mountains  are  the  great 
inner  lakes  of  British  Columbia.  These  are  most  easily  reached  from  the 
main  line  at  Revelstoke.  Twenty-eight  miles  south  of  this  point  the 
Columbia  river  expands  into  the  Arrow  Lakes,  through  which  the 
steamers  are  taken  to  Nakusp  and  Robson,  from  where  are  reached  the 
Slocan,  Kootenay,  Boundary  and  Rossland  districts.  This  whole  country 
is  a  veritable  tourist's  paradise.  The  scenery  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  the 
silver  lakes  being  set  between  forest-clad  slopes.  There  is  the  very  best 
of  fishing,  salmon  and  trout  being  plentiful,  and  good  accommodation  can 
be  had  at  the  hotels  throughout  the  district.  The  hunting  is  also  good, 
the  big  game  being  plentiful  and  easily  reached.  In  fact  this  is  an  aspect 
which  is  true  of  the  whole  province.  There  is  excellent  fishing  and 
shooting  in  practically  every  part  of  the  country,  and  most  of  the  best 
fishing  waters  and  game  districts  are  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  British  Columbia's  big  game 
includes  moose,  deer,  caribou,  elk,  grizzly  bear,  black  bear,  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  and  goats. 

But  the  attractions  of  British  Columbia  do  not  all  lie  on  the  main 
land.  The  tourist  can  take  steamer  from  Vancouver  across  the  "  Narrows" 
to  Victoria,  and  arrived  there,  can  travel  by  train  north  over  Vancouver 
Island  to  Alberni.  This  is  a  trip  which  is  well  worth  taking,  Vancouver 
Island  being  a  country  of  great  enchantment. 

Still  another  attractive  trip  is  that  up  the  British  Columbia  coast  by 
steamship.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  an  excellent  steamship 
service. to  northern  points  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  run  is  a 
popular  one,  the  route  winding,  throughout  practically  the  whole  course, 
among  the  countless  islands  that  dot  the  w^est  coast.  This  sea  voyage 
through  the  inland  waterways  of  British  Columbia  has  much  of  the  weird- 
ness  and  the  beauty  of  other  famous  places,  combined  with  a  peculiar 
charm  of  its  own.  It  is  distinctive  in  that  it  is  a  salt  water  trip  through  a 
mountainous  district,  because  the  islands  past  which  the  ships  steam  can, 
almost  without  exception,  boast  of  at  least  one  mountain  of  good  size. 


Literature  dealing  with  the  Attractions  of  British  Columbia 

CAN     be     had     by    application     TO     THE     NEAREST     CANAD?4N     PaCIFIQ 

Raw-way  Agent, 


METEOROLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  ALTITUDES  OF  PRINCIPAL 
POINTS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Altitude 

Authority 

II 

<  w 

TEMPERATURE 

NAME 

bo 

1 

i 

Alberni . .    .  . 

71.77 

28.31 

94.2 

12.90 

49  3 

Ashcroft . . . 

1,004 

1,415 

60 

4,180 

Av.  2,625 

C.P.R. 

C.P.R. 

C.P.R. 
Gov'tRec'd 
Gov'tRec'd 

Arrowhead . 

Agassiz 

Barkerville 

Chilcotin  Valley 
Clayoquot 

51.88 
20.00 

28.00 
120.00 

95.0 
82.0 

1.0 

.28 

47.5 
34.2 

146.56 
14.80 
22.00 
59.20 
50.00 

Nil 

"7.00 
29.30 
10.60 

87.0 
89.0 
91.0 
92.0 
87.0 

18.0 
22.0 
24.0 
10.0 
11.0 

48  q 

Cranbrook 

Creston 

Chilliwack 

3,014 

1,985 

C.P.R. 
C.P.R. 

55.5 
49  0 

Sea  Level 
3,082 

669 

1,400 

3,303 
1,746 
2,464 
2,580 
1,160 
1,390 

Elko 

C.P.R. 
C.P.R. 

Gov'tRec'd 

C.P.R. 
C.P.R. 
C.P.R. 
C.P.R. 
C.P.R. 
Gov'tRec'd 

Eraser  River     \ 

at  Lillooet      f 
Eraser  River      i 

at  Quesnel     / 
Eernie 

Grand  Forks.  .  . 

Greenwood 

Golden 

Kamloops 

Keremeos 

13.00 
8.25 

100.00 
37.20 

88.5 
896.0 

16.5 
10.7 

47!5 

Lillooet 

5  to  8 

35  to  60 

5  to  95 

10  to  20 

Lytton 

Midway 

Nanaimo 

N.Westminster . 

695 
1,913 

125 
Sea  Level 
1,413 
2,127 
1,769 
1,150  to 
1,500 

605 
4,625 

1,885 

1,260 
1,726 
1,700 
1,503 
1,156 
776 

3,300 

1,158 

1,777 

2,300 

Practic'y 

SeaLevel 
it 

2,484 

C.P.R. 

C.P.R. 

E.&N.R. 

6.72 
40.36 
59.73 

30.00 
28.50 
35.10 

96.0 
90.3 
90.7 

21.0 
7.3 
2.0 

41.2 

48.9 
48  9 

Nakusp 

Nicola  Lake 

Nelson 

C.P.R. 
C.P.R. 
C.P.R. 

Gov'tRec'd 

Gov'tRec'd 
C.P.R. 

Geological 
Survey 
C.P.R. 
C.P.R. 

Gov'tRec'd 

Gov'tRec'd 
C.P.R. 
C.P.R. 

Gov'tRec'd 

C.P.R. 

C.P.R. 

Gov'tRec'd 

8.73 

46.50 

87.5 

15.5 

42.2 

OkanaganDist  I 
Meadows 

11.00 

37.00 

93.0 

13.0 

44.7 

Princeton | 

Pennys 

Procter 

9.25 

75.20 

92.0 

26.0 

41.2 

Quesnel 

Spences  Bridge. 

70-mile    Housel 

Cariboo  Road/ 

6.87 

82.80 

104.0 

13.0 

Slocan 

Tobacco  Plains. 

Victoria | 

Vancouver 

14.54 
31.54 
64.39 

41.40 
16.10 
30.00 

91.0 
86.2 
86.0 

25.0 

12.^*^ 

6.0 

42.6 
50  2 

48.9 

WarHnpr 

C.P.R. 

W.  Kootenay . . . 

18.75 

91.90 

85.6 

8.0 

44.5 

AGENCIES. 

Antwerp,  Belgittm.. . .  Thomaa  McNeil,  Agent 25  Qual  Jordaens 

Baltimore,  Md Arthur  W.  Robson,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  127  East  Baltimore  St- 

Battle  Creek,  MiCH....  E.  C.  Ovlatt,  Travelling  Passenger  Agent 363  Lake  Ave 

Belfast,  Ireland Wm.   McCalla,   Agent • 41  Victoria  Street 

Bellingham,  WASH.  .  .  W.  H.  Gordon,  Passenger  Agent '. '.  .113  West  Holly  St 

Birmingham,  Enq...  .  W.  T.  Treadaway,  Agent 4  Victoria  So' 

Boston,  Mass F.  R.  Perry,  D.P.A.,  G.  A.  Titcomb,  C.P.A ■.■.■.'362  Washington  St 

Brandon,  Man J.  E.  Proctor,   District  Passenger  Agent 

Bristol,  Eng A.  S.  Ray,  Agent iS  St  Augustine's  Par 

Brockville.  Ont Geo.  E.  McGlade.  City  Ticket  Agent,  Cor.  King  St.  and  Court  House  Av' 

Buffalo,  N.Y G.  H.  Grlffln,  C.P.A. ,  C.  S.  Richard.son.  D.F.A 233  Main  Street 

Calgary,  Alta R.  G.  McNelllle,  District  Passenger  Agent 

Chiracrn    Til  /  *^60.  A.  Waltou,  Gcnl.  Agent.,   Pasr.   Dept 224  So    Clnrk  Rf 

Chicago,  ILL I  w.  A.  Klttermaster,  Genl.  Agent.  Freight  Dept.  . . .  230  South  Lasllle It! 

Cincinnati.  OHIO.. .  -f  ^  "^R^'^llf"'  /§^±,,^P°^'  Passenger  Dept 436  Walnut  Street 

«„incinnaii,  yjuxj...^^     r     ^jj,te    (Freight) 407    Traction   Building. 

Cleveland,  OHIO Geo.  A  Clifford,  City  Passenger  Agent.  .Cor.  Superior  and  West  3rd  St 

Detroit,  MICH A.  E.  Edmonds,  D.P.A.;  E.  Olson.  D.F.A.  7  Fort  St 

Duluth,  Minn James  Maney.  Gen.  Passr.  Agent,  D.S.S.  &  A.  Ry.  ..Manhattan  Building 

Edmonton,  ALTA Chas.F.Fyfe,  City  Ticket  Agent 145  jasnpr  Avp 

Everett,  Wash A.  B.  Winter,  Ticket  Agent 151.5  Hewitt  Avp 

Glasgow,  Scotland  . .  Thos.  Russell,  Agent 12o  st  Vincent  .St 

Halifax,  N.S J.  D.  Chipman,  City  Passenger  and  Freight  Agent.  37  George  St' 

Hamburg,  GERMANY..  C.  P.  A.  Flugge,  Agent,  Alsterdamm  8;  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  39  Ahsterdaram 

Hamilton,  Ont J.  Merriman,  C.P.A.;  W.  J.  Grant,  D.F.A . .  Cor  King  and  JampsSf<j 

Hong  Kong D.  W.  Craddock,  General  Traffic  Agent,  China,  etc;  "^'^S&na  James hta. 

Kansas  City,  Mo Edward  Merchant,  T.P.A.;  L.  C.  Jack,  Freight  Agent,  44i  SheidlevBlde 

Liverpool,  Eng F.  W.Forster.  Agent Royal  Liver  Building,  Pier  Head 

/  H.  S.  Carmichael,  Genl.    Passenger  Agent .  .  62-65  Charing  Cross  S. W.,  and 

London,  Eng i   T.J.  Smith,  Genl.Freight    Agent 67-68  King  William  St.  E.G. 

London.  Ont        W.Fulton,  City  Passenger  Agent 161  Dundas  St'. 

Lo*  \n2eles  Cal      .  .  a.  a.  Polhamua,  General  Agent,  Passenger  Dept.  .  .  .609  South  Spring  St. 
Melbourne   Aus  "  ' .  .  Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand  (Ltd).     Thos.  Cook  &  Son. 
Milwaukee'  Wis'  '  ' .    F.  T.  Sangom,  P.A.,100  Wisconsin  St.,A.G.G.  Lauder,F.A., 913  Majestic  Eg 

Minneapolis,  MiNN    .  R-  9-  Elworthy,  Agent  Soo-Line 410  Nicollet  Av.' 

Mnntrpni  ottf  I  E.  J.  Hebert,  First   Asst.  Genera)  Passenger  Agent,  .  . .  .Windsor  Station. 

/nonireai,  yuB -[^  ^  j,  Lalande.  City   Passenger  Agent 218  St.  JamesSt. 

Nelson.  B  C  ....  J.  A.  Macdonald,  District   Passenger  Agent 

„     .'    ■■■■■         f  W.  H.  Snell,  East'n  Pass' r  Agent;  T.F.  Madden.  C.P.A..  .458  Broadway 

New  York.  N.Y •?   International  Sleeping  Car  Co 281  Fifth  Ave. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,..  D.  Isaacs Prospect  House 

Ottawa,  Ont.  George  Duncan,  City  Passenger  Agent 42  Sparks  Street 

Paris,  France '.  Aug.    Catoni,    Agent 1   Rue  Scribe 

Philadelphia,  Pa  F.  W.  Huntington,  General  Agent,  Passenger  Dept.  .629-631  ChestnutSt. 

Pittsburg,  Pa '.  C.  L.  Williams,  Genl.  Agt.,  Pass'r.  Dept Oliver  Building,  340  Sixth  Av. 

Portland,  Maine  F.  R.  Barrett.  Ticket  Agent,  Maine  Cent.  Rd Union  Depot 

Portland,  OREGON.  .    .  F.R.Johnson.G.A.P.D  ..142ThirdSt.  ;E.L.Cardle,G.A.F.D.,208CorbeltBdg. 

Quebec.  Que G.  J.  P.  Moore,  City  Passenger  Agent.  .30  St.  John  St.,  cor.  Palace  Hill. 

Rotterdam,  HOL John  Otten  &   Zoon,  Agents Noordblaak. 

Sault  Ste  Marie, Mich  W.  J.  Atchison,  C.P.A.,  ^24  Ashmun  St.;  W.  C.  Sutherland,  Depot  T.  A. 

St.  John,  N.B W.  B.  Howard,  D.P.A.,  8  King  St.:  W.  H.  C.  Mackay,  C.T.A.,  49  King  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo W.  M.  Porteous,  F.A.,  Room  428  Pierce  Bdg.;  T.J.  Barnes,  C.P.A. 725  Ollv. 

St.  Paul,  Minn L.  M.  Harmsen,  City  Ticket  Agent  Soo-Line 379  Robert  St. 

St.  Petersburg, Russia  The  Nordlske   Relsebureau 19   Bolshaja  Konjushenaja 

San  Francisco,  CAL..  .  G.M.Jackson,  G.A.P.D.;  W.W.  Smith 645  Market  St.  (Palace  Hot.) 

Saskatoon,  Sask W.  E.  Lovelock,  City  Ticket  Agent 244  Second  Ave. 

Seattle,  Wash E.  E.  Penn,  G.  A.  P.  D.;  J.  W.  Draper,  G.  A.F.  D 713  Second  Ave. 

Sherbrooke,  QuE E.  H.  Sewell,  City  Passenger  Agent 6  Strathcona  Sq. 

Spokane,  WASH T.  J.  Wall,  General  Agent  Passenger  Dept 603  Sprague  Ave. 

Sydney,  Aus Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand   Ltd 

Tacoma,  Wash C.  H.  Naylor,  C.P.A.;  O.H.Becker.Frt.Agt.,  1113  Pacific  Av.,  Arcade  Bldg. 

_  .      ^  /  M.  G.  Murphy,  District  Passenger  Agent 16  King  St.  East 

I  oronto,  ONT i  w.  Maughan,  City  Ticket  Agent 16  King  St.  East 

Vancouver,  B.C J.  Moe,  C.T.A.,  434  Hastings  St.;  Chas.Millard.Depot,  T.  A. 

Victoria,  B.C L.  D.  Chetham,  City  Passenger  Agent 1102  Government  St. 

Vienna,  AUSTRIA S.  Altman,  Agent Kaerntnerring, 

Washington,  D.C...  .  A.L.Powell.City  Passr. and  Frt.Agent,Bond  Bldg. ,14th  Stand  N.  Y.  Ave. 

Winnipeg,  MAN A.G.  Richardson,  City  Passenger  Agent.,  Cor. Main  St.and  Portage  Ave. 

Yokohama,  JAPAN.  . .  W.  T.  Payne,  Manager  Trans-Pacific  Line;  H.T.  Wilgress,  Agt.,  14  Bund. 

H.  W.  Brodie,  C,  B.  Foster,  Wm.   Stitt, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  General  Passenger  Agent.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Vancouver,  B.C.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Montreal,  Que. 

J.  S.   Dennis, 

Assistant  to  President, 

In  charge  of  Department  of  Nati'.ral  Resources, 
Oflflces,  Calgary.  Alta..  and  Montreal.  Que. 

W.  R.  Maclnnes,  C.  E.  E.  Ussher, 

Freight  Traffic  Manager.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Montreal,  Que.  Montreal,  Que. 
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Hold  all  Records  between  Canadian  Ports  and  Liverpool 

Sailing  Lists,  Rate  Sheets  and  all  information  from  any 
Railway  or  Steamship  Agent. 

W.  G.  ANNABLE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  MONTREAL,  P.Q. 
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